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PREFACE 


My interest in bird-lure began in my own home in Scotland, and waa 
fostered by the opportunities that came to me in my wanderings about my 
native land. On my arrival in South Africa in 1907, it was further 
quickened bv the prospect of gathering much new material in a propitious 
field. 

My first fellow-workers in the fascinating study of Native bird-lore 
were the daughters of my predecessor at Pirie, Dr. Bryce Ross, and his 
grandson Mr. John Ross. In addition, a little army of school-boys 
gathered birds for me, supplying the Native names, as far as they knew 
them, for the specimens they brought. 

In 1910, after lecturing at St. Matthew’s on our local birds, 1 was 
made adjudicator in an essay-competition on the subject, and through these 
essays had my knowledge considerably extended. 

My further experience, at Somerville and Blythswood. and my 
growing correspondence, enabled me to add steadily to my material ; and 
in 1929 came a great opportunity for unifying my results. Prizes were 
offered by Mr. McIIwraith, M.P., Port Elizabeth, for Essays on Birds, to 
be written by Native children in Transkei schools, and l was asked by 
Mr. Bennie, Chief Inspector of Native Education, to act as adjudicator. 
These essays enabled me to collate the various dialectic names and to 
determine with confidence most of the species named. They also brought 
many more items of bird-lore to light ; but they left me with a large 
residuum of material, mainly in the form of unidentified names. 

Much of the material in this book has already appeared, in somewhat 
disjointed form, in the columns of the Blythswood Review. It is now set 
out in order, following the classification given in I)r. Austin Roberts’ 
The Birds of South Africa , 1940. 

My thanks are due to Miss Stormont for help received in the prepara¬ 
tion of the MS. for the Press. 


24 May, 1941. 


Robert Godfrey. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Birds in general. 

Before dealing with specific birds in their scientific order, it may be 
as well to gather together those Native proverbs that draw their inspira¬ 
tion and value from bird life in general. Such proverbs refer to the 
possession of feathers or of wings, to moulting, to nest-building and to 
egg-hatching. 

Indoda engenazintsiba, lit. a man without quill-feathers, i.e. a poor 
man. 

Uneentsida , lit. he has quill-feathers, i.e. he is well off, he can afford 
to spend money. 

Simile iintsiba , lit. we have grown our quill-feathers again, i.e. we are 
reviving (after a time of hunger, sickness or sorrow). 

Akukho ntaka inokubaba ngephiko elinye , lit. no bird can fly with one 
wing only ; i.e. every cause has two sides. Compare Latin : audi alteram 
partem , hear the other side. 

Enye intaka yaakha ngoboya benye (or, ngeentsiba zenye ), lit. one bird 
builds with another bird’s down (or, feathers). 

This proverb may have a good meaning, implying that a man rises in 
life with the help of others ; we are interdependent. Or, it may have a 
sinister meaning, as when applied to a minister building, up his congrega¬ 
tion with members from other churches. 

Intaka ayaakhi ngoboya bezinye , lit. a bird does not build with other 
birds’ feathers. This is the complement of the previous proverb, 
emphasising the need of individual effort. “ Let every tub stand on its 
own bottom.” 

Kungaf intaka enkulu , amaqanda aya bola , lit. if the old bird dies, the 
eggs g° bad ; i.e. when the head of the kraal is gone,* everything goes 
wrong. Among the further implications of the proverb is : children 
must not expect all the food. 

Ndiya kukubambela intaka ekujiyayo , lit. I shall catch for you the 
bird that is leaving you, i.e. I shall perhaps have the opportunity of 
assisting you in time of trouble ; I shall help you to get that much-coveted 
object which is beyond your own reach. (W. W. Roberts). 

Unentaka yokuzigqatsa, lit. he has a bird to urge him along, i.e. he has 
an impelling motive to advance ; he is spurred bv ambition (Rev. J. H. 
Soga, in AmaXosa , p. 347). 
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The Lightning-bird. 

A place of its own must be given to the purely imaginary Lightning- 
bird which, though unknown to ornithological science, looms largely in 
the minds of the Native people, and which, under the names of impundulu 
and intakezulu , is known throughout the Native area. 

This awesome bird is described as follows : 

Impundulu yintaka emhlophe , enamaphiko abomvu neencondo ezibotnvu. 
Kuthiwa ke> xa kududuma , sukuba impundulu igwabisa amaphiko ayo adomvu. 
Akukho mpundulu inokugwaba kude kuphume amakhowa. Le ntaka itya 
abantu , ifunxa igazi labo y bafe. 

[The lightning-bird is a white bird, with red wings and red shanks. 
When it is thundering, people say the lightning-bird is clappering with 
its red wings. No lightning-bird can clapper till the large mushrooms 
appear. This bird preys on people, sucking their blood, so that they die.] 

From a manuscript in our hands of the late Rev. D. Doig Young of 
Main, near Blythswood, we transcribe the following account of impundulu : 

44 This is supposed to be the spirit of the dark cloud, and assumes the 
shape of a bird. The flapping of its wings causes the thunder, and the 
lightning is produced by this bird rushing through the air to deposit its 
eggs in the ground. When a place is struck by lightning, the Native 
doctor is called in ; and, going through certain incantations, he pretends 
to discover, take away, and destroy the deadly eggs. 

44 This idea of a bird also explains why the Natives, during a thunder¬ 
storm, shoot their assegais into the air. They hope by so doing to kill 
impundulu , and so prevent its reaching the ground. 

44 One Sunday, when one of my evangelists was itinerating among the 
kraals, a man, at whose place there was great excitement, said to the 
evangelist:— 4 You needn’t preach to us to-day, for the doctor here has 
shewn us our god,—whereas you cannot shew us yours ! ’ He was 
shewing the people the head of a large black bird—likely that of the wild 
turkey (i.e. ground hornbill—R.G.) ! 

44 Impundulu is also supposed to carry off children. We had not been 
many days at Main, when one Saturday a woman came and asked us to 
take her sister’s baby of eight days old, so as to save him from impundulu. 
Another woman, that happened to be present at the time, bade Mrs. 
Young not to take the child ; for, should we do so, impundulu would be so 
angry that he would call for either our own child, or for myself, and 
whoever was called would die ! 

<4 Some years thereafter a Native doctress, who often came to see us, 
brought a*girl, who was said to be always seeing impundulu , and who was 
staying with the doctress to be cured, so that we might be shewn the said 
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spirit and so become convinced of its existence ! We were taken outside 
and the girl pointed to some alto-cumulus clouds ! The complaint from 
which the poor girl was suffering, we would call hysteria ! ” 

Mr. W. W. Roberts provides me with two personal incidents con¬ 
nected with this same mysterious bird. He heard its name intabezulu 
given by a Native to a Wandering Albatross, washed up at the Xo^a (in litt. 
13/9/1923); and ten years afterwards a “ Native chemist,” who was being 
questioned on the matter, produced from his collection of curiosities the 
head and bill of a large marine bird which he definitely stated to be 
intakezulu. The bird’s lower mandible protruded slightly beyond the 
upper and fitted like a sheath round the sides of the upper, somewhat 
penguin-like. The bird was not known to Mr. Roberts, who pleaded 
in vain with its owner to lend it to him for purposes of identification. 

A person who has been struck by lightning and has recovered must 
not be asked to kill a fowl, for the fowl—being of impundulu's kindred— 
might be avenged by impundulu on the person concerned. 

Certain women are believed to have an impundulu which they have 
inherited from an ancestor and which they can send on nefarious errands 
for others’ hurt. 

As impundulu is believed to be fond of milk, the witch-doctor prepares 
for it a bowl of milk containing poisonous herbs, that, when the bird 
drinks thereof, it may die. 

When a person is putting up blood or when his nose is bleeding, it is 
said of him : wanyiwayimpundulu , he has been sucked by impundulu . 

During the discussion on Consumption at the 1937 Bunga meeting, 
the councillor from Libode informed the .gathering that, in West Pondo- 
land, this dread disease went by the name of impundulu . “ It is a disease 

that is incurable. It is stated that the breath of these people has been 
sucked by impundulu . When one suffers from the disease, that person is 
taken away and hidden at another kraal, so that impundulu might not see 
that person, and that sufferer infects the people at the kraal he has been 
taken to.” 

This strange creature figures in the proverb : 

Udambis' ithole lempundulu, lit. he has caught the chicken of impundulu , 
i.e. he has made a wonderful stroke of luck, he is well pleased with his 
good fortune. Compare Eng.—He has found a mare’s nest. 

A Pirie Incident . 

On the morning of 20 March, 1914, a number of children appeared at 
my door with a Cattle Egret in their hands. This beautiful bird, in 
spotless white plumage, had in parsing over Pirie descended towards the 
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huts and, settling on a garden post, had fallen to a Native’s gun. At my 
call the gunner came to recount the story and had hardly finished before 
the headman arrived on the scene. The latter reported that one of the 
mission-land huts had been struck by lightning and that two women 
from Emdizeni had been killed. 

The story of both occurrences spread like wildfire ; and, from the 
curious coincidence, those of a superstitious turn of mind drew the 
inference that the white stranger, so ignominously slaughtered in a strange 
land, was none other than the lightning-bird and that the unfortunate 
Native who had shot it would sooner or later pay the penalty with his life. 

While I was still at work on the egret, the District surgeon, Dr. 
Chute, arrived and together we went off to the scene of the tragedy. On 
the way he detailed to me what had happened at his last lightning-case, at 
Jaftas, where a boy and a sheep had been killed. The people had been 
doctored by an old blind man, who, with an assegai in his hand, stepped 
over the sheep and thrust his assegai into it ; he then cut off its lips and its 
eyelids, and, roasting these to a cinder on a pan over a fire, he proceeded 
to scarify himself with the assegai and to rub the burnt ashes into the cuts. 
He then scarified each person in turn and rubbed the ashes into their cuts. 

I had just learned that the occupant of the burnt hut was a lightning 
doctress and I expected in consequence to find some ritual in progress on 
our arrival. 

There was no mistaking the destructive power of the lightning. 
Only the mud wall of the hut was standing and even that was scorched, 
while round its base lay the charred remains of the thatch. Near the 
door of the hut, outside, lav the two dead women, each under a blanket, 
and on the east side of the hut had been dug close to the wall a grave 
sufficiently broad to allow of the two bodies being laid side by side. 

The Field-cornet was taking down the doctress’ deposition when we 
arrived. She and a girl Nomqopo had been sitting near the door of the 
hut inside, and a woman Nofasi with a younger woman had been sitting 
on the opposite side of the hut. Entering by the door the lightning had 
separated the two women there, killing Nomqopo, and, traversing the 
hut, killed Nofasi and set fire to the hut as it passed out. The doctress 
had immediately applied the Native remedy tried in such cases but had 
failed to restore the two women. As by this time the hut was burning, 
the bodies were pulled outside. 

The Field-cornet informed us that the people had already been 
doctored before our appearance. Close to the burnt hut was another 
whose wattle roof was still unthatched. Into this the doctress retired 
and through the open roof she could be seen at work with her medicines. 
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She had two different kinds of plants, one of which was sneezewood, 
which she was trimming in readiness for further operations. 

No coffins had been made, and it was clear that none were to be made. 
The District surgeon went off, and the Field-cornet waited on with me 
for the arrival of the Police, as required by law. The cold drove us to 
shelter under the lee of a hut, and here one of the friends of the dead 
women, rendered talkative through liquor, told us that the elder woman 
had brought the girl to be treated by the doctress. 

On the arrival of a policeman, a last look was taken at the bodies. Each 
woman was then wrapped up in her blanket. An intoxicated man got 
into the grave and kept shouting directions, till he was ordered out ; his 
successor in the grave was just as bad, and the two kept talking at each 
other. 

Meanwhile the doctress, clad in a white blanket and with her 
medicine-bag hanging from her neck, busied herself in bringing the twigs 
which she had been trimming and in dropping them in the grave. A 
little below the hut had been lying some chopped branches of intsihlo ; 
these, with the aid of a red woman, she trimmed and brought by instal¬ 
ments to the grave. The two bodies were laid side by side ; the girl’s 
bag was put at her head ; the woman’s seemed to be bound inside her 
blanket. Intsihlo -twigs were then scattered all over the corpses. 

I was in a perfect quandary, not knowing what to do. I gave out the 
hymn “ Yinto eyoyikekayo ,” whilst the doctress still circumambulated 
the grave, dropping in her twigs. She went about her business with an 
absent-minded look, as if detached from the world or suffering from some 
derangement. I read the parable of the Ten Virgins and prayed. 

The filling up began and I waited to sec what further might be done. 
A black goat tied up at hand was evidently intended for the ceremonial 
close of the proceedings, but no move to kill it was taken during my stay. 

Three days later I found the remains of the lightning-struck hut 
knocked down and arranged in the form of a cone. 

The District surgeon and the headman who were with me that day 
have both passed away, but, as far as I know, the man who shot the egret 
is still (1928) alive. 



CHAPTER 


II 


FLIGHTLESS BIRDS 


Ostrich. 

Though the name of the Ostrich, incinifia , is well-known, there is a 
strange lack of Xhosa folk-lore regarding the bird. 'Phis is all the more 
surprising in view of the many contacts that must have been made by the 
Xhosas with the birds in former days, and in view of the references made 
to ostriches in the available accounts of other tribes. 

At the Bushmen caves and shelters in the Transkci, large pieces of 
ostrich egg-shell are found in conjunction with stone implements ; and, 
at the Bushmen’s Rocks on the boundary of Blythswood, an ostrich shell 
bead was obtained by Dr. Laidler in the course of his excavations there in 
1032. 

On the making of these beads, as Stow tells us, much time and labour 
must have been expended. The hard shell was boiled and softened in 
cold water, then cut into small pieces, through which a hole was pierced 
with a little flint or agate drill; they were then rubbed into small rings like 
beads and polished. The finished beads were threaded to form a girl’s 
belt, from three to seven inches wide. 

The egg-shells served in former days as water-containers. When in 
the Griqua country Backhouse records, under date of 11 September, 
1839, how some Bushwomen and their children came to the fountain for 
water. “ They used ostrich egg-shells,” he writes, “ for bottles and 
drinking-vessels ; these were furnished with a short neck, formed of some 
sort of gum.” In the same connection, Stow (Native Races , pp. 49-50) 
states that this neck was made of the black wax employed by bees to stop 
crevices in a hive and adds that the mouth was closed with a plug. “ The 
women could carry a considerable number of these at a time, in a rude 
kind of net slung across their shoulders ; and the shell-bottles when filled 
were packed away in a cool place ready for use.” 

From Stow we learn also that “ some of the Sculptor tribes used to 
ornament the surface of these shells in a most elaborate manner, covering 
them over with etchings of various animals, and sometimes even with 
hunting and other scenes. The delineations stood out boldly from the 
white ground, from the engraved lines having been blackened with 
charcoal or other pigment. Gemshoks, giraffes, gnus, zebras, elands and 
various kinds of antelopes, lions and serpents, men and women were in 
many instances engraved upon them with admirable skill.” 
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The method adopted by the Bushman in hunting the quagga and 
other wild animals, by disguising himself in the skin of an ostrich, is 
familiar to us from school-hooks and is described by Stow on pages 84 
and 85 of his book. 

Ostrich-feathers were used to ornament Basuto shields a hundred 
years ago. Backhouse, writing under date of 11 July 1839, says that the 
Basuto “ in their combats use shields of a remarkable form, surmounting 
and balancing them by tall plumes of the black feathers of the ostrich. 
These plumes are also used in attacking lions, which dare not advance 
against a number of them stuck into the ground ; but the plumes are most 
serviceable to the herdmen, who, when they wish to leave their cattle, 
stick one of them into the ground ; the cattle are taught to feed and lie 
down around it, and to regard it as the herdman’s representative. The 
number of feathers required to make one of these plumes is so consider¬ 
able that one of them is equal in value to an ox.” 

Jackass Penguin. 

For the Penguin, Mr. P. R. King supplies me with the name of 
unombombiya , in use at Mazeppa Bay. Further east, the name given to 
this bird is itiguza ,—a name furnished by Rev. J. H. Soga and Mr. W. W. 
Roberts independently. 



CHAPTER III 


DABCHICK TO EGRETS 

The name currently applied to the Cape Dabchick utwlwilwilwi 
attempts to reproduce the trill of the bird. At Tabase the name assumes 
the form unolwibili . 

From a different point of view, that of the pot-hunter, the bird is 
known at the Umtata mouth as unonyam ’ embi (bad meat),—indicating 
that its flesh is not palatable to the Native. (W. W. Roberts). 

A Pondo name for the species, intloyilisa , has been given me by Mr. 
Smith. 

The Xhosa name for the Pelican is ingcwangufie , with a final vowel 
variant - a . Rev. Basil Holt informs me that a trading-station and the 
river adjoining it near Mount Packard, six or seven miles from Coffee 
Bay, are called Ngcwanguda. 

The Zulu name is ifufia or ivuha (Bryant). 

To Rev. J. H. Soga I am indebted for the name of the Malagas, the 
southern representative of the gannet or solan goose, um- or i- kholonjane . 

At the Shixini breeding-place, the White-breasted Cormorant 
goes by the name of ugwidi. This name continues along the Bomvana- 
land coast (Rev. J. H. Soga); but at Coffee Bay appears under the cognate 
form of ugwiti (plur. oogwiti), with the alternative igwiti (plur. amagwiti) 
(W. W. Roberts). In Eastern Pondoland a completely different name 
umfweqa is found (W.W.R.). 

For this species, Bryant gives with a query the Zulu name iwonde ; 
and for the small Reed Cormorant the Zulu name of umphishamanzi. 

For the Darter or Snake Bird I have received no distinctive 
Xhosa name. In Zulu it is known as ivuzi (Bryant). 

Black-headed Heron. 

The name ukhwalimanzi , in use from the Cis-kei to Flagstaff and 
north to Qumbu, ought to be, and generally is, reserved for the Black¬ 
headed Heron ; but it is sometimes used generically to include the grey 
heron, and is even applied to the finfoot (W. W. Roberts). On the other 
hand, the black-headed heron has had at the Umtata mouth the name 
of the white-breasted cormorant, ugwidi , transferred to it (Rev. B. Holt); 
and, in Eastern Pondoland also, it shares with the grey heron the name 
in use there for the cormorant, igwiti (W. W. Roberts). 

No Native bird-name illustrates more graphically the state of flux in 
which a number of bird-names is found to be than ukhwalimanzi. There are 
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at least twenty-four modifications of this standard spelling. Even in the 
same centre great latitude may he observed in the spelling of the name, as 
may be witnessed from the fact that in the 1929 essays received from 
Clarkebury there occurred fifteen variations in spelling. The prefix 
varies between //, /, isi and usi ; and the first half of the stem has the forms 
of khival-, khwali -, khzvnlukhwel-, khwela -, khweli -, khwelu -, khol- y kfioli -, 
kholu -, and skhwal-. 

This renowned vermin-killer frequents the dry veld and the reaped 
maize-fields far more than the river-sides. 

Ungayidona ihamba emathafeni ngokuda ifuna iindawo ezineminxhuma , 
ithi he isakudona inyoka iyisukele , iOaleke inyoka, iyokungena emnxhunyeni; 
afike naye ukhwalimanzi eme ecaleni komnxhuma y alinde ukuphuma kwayo 
emnxhunyeni imane ukuthi nyi ngeliso kancinane. O ! ivele inyoka , isuke le 
ntaka iyithi gxo entloko (Baziya). 

[You may see it on the prowl on the veld looking for spots with holes. 
As soon as it spies a snake it gives chase and the snake makes off to enter 
a hole. On reaching the hole, the heron mounts guard beside it waiting 
for the snake’s emergence, peeping now and then into the hole. Out 
comes the snake, and the heron grips it by the head]. 

Another Baziya essayist attributes a peculiar precautionary measure 
to the snake-hunting heron : 

Itya inyoka , ethi phamhi kokufia iyilmmhe , iqale ithathe incha iyigqume 
entloko , ize iyixhele. 

[It eats the snake ; but, before it grips the snake, it first covers the 
latter’s head with grass and then kills it]. 

Other names applied to herons can hardly be regarded as strictly 
specific. The name ugilonko , evidently an attempt to reproduce the 
kronk of the herons has a wide range ; at St. John’s it is applied to the 
grey heron (Rev. B. Holt), and at the Gordon Memorial Mission in 
faatal it is in use for the black-headed heron. 

In the 1929 essays, there appeared in one from Polokong school the 
name ikokolofiti. The same name appeared in a Sesuto essay in the form 
kokolofitoe , which is identified in the Sesuto Dictionary as Ardea cinerea 
(the European, or grey, heron). [During a visit to the Zoutpansberg in 
1911, I took down as the Sipedi name for the heron, hdlolohuto , which 
was explained to me as meaning “ stretched and bent ” (in allusion 
apparentlv to the folding back of the neck on the shoulders in 
flight).] 

The Grey Heron is not commonly differentiated from its smaller 
relative, the black-headed heron. At the Umtata mouth, however, as 
Mr. W. W. Roberts and Rev. B. Holt independently assure me, this 
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species hears the name ucofuza. At Elliotdale, it is known as undofo 
(Rev. J. H. Soga), a name found also in a Clarkehury list. 

For the Purple Heron two names, supplied hy Mr. W. W. Roberts 
from the Umtata mouth, undufu and ucofuza , are probably both generic. 
On the Bomvanaland coast, unocoju is applied to the black stork (Rev. 
J. H. Soga). 

The Goliath Heron occurs so seldom in Kafraria proper, that it bears 
no distinctive Xhosa name. In Zululand, its names, as given by Bryant, 
are unozalizingwenya or unozayizingu'enya and unokhoboyi. These names 
may have their definition extended so as to take in other species. 

Egrets. 

Various species of egrets occur sporadically throughout Eastern 
Cape Colony, but, so far as is known to me, they lack any distinctive 
names. At the junction of the In.\u and the Tsitsa they are grouped 
together as iingwamza , a name which elsewhere belongs to the white 
stork. 

In Northern Natal, where the Cattle Egret or Tick-bird is a common 
species, it bears the Zulu name of Honda (Mr. Ian Matheson). 

The Little Egret, in Zulu, is called //- or i-ngckle (Bryant). 

As egrets are superficially so much alike, their names, like those of 
herons, tend to be used generically. 

Red-necked Little Bittern. 

One of these birds, with the name ihafe attached, was sent to me by 
Mr. Viedge of Tabase. At a later date Mr. Viedge expressed to me his 
doubts over the association of the name ihafe with the species he had sent 
me and thought ihafe was really the Ethiopian snipe. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HAMMERHEAD 

The Xhosa name for the Hammerhead uqhimngqoje is in use in the 
Cis-kei and also about Clarkebury in the Transkei. The name uthekwane 
by which the bird is known to Fingos and Zulus, is that commonly 
heard in the Transkei and in Pondoland. Of this name a number of 
modifications are found in different districts ; at Ceru-Bawa, Kentani and 
Bokuveni, the form is uthekwana ; among the Baca, it is modified to 
utsekwane ; and at Clarkebury it is heard, along with the two forms 
uthekwane and uthekwana , in the form utsekwana. 

The name uthekwane has passed into common parlance to describe a 
colour like that of the bird : 

Ungeva umfazi ethenga iqhiya emdaka athi : ndiphe uthekwane, oyi- 
qhiya exela umbala wayo. 

[You may hear a woman, in buying a dark head-kerchief say, “ Give 
me a thekwane” that is to say, one of the same colour as the bird.] 

The Hammerhead and its Crest . 

The hammerhead has caught the imagination of the Native people 
from its habit of remaining for hours at the edge of a pool, where it is 
supposed to be admiring itself in the water and inwardly commenting on 
its personal appearance. The monologue which the bird is supposed to 
be carrying on generally centres round its crest, but is expressed in various 
ways : 

Ndimhle ngapha , ndimbi ngapha, ndoniwe yile ndawo or vile nkobo- 
nkobo. 

[I am pretty on this side (looking at its face), I am ugly on this side 
(looking at the back of its head), I am quite spoiled by this affair (referring 
to its crest)]. 

Ndimhle ngapha, ndimbi ngapha , ndingqongqozi ngapha. 

Ndimhle ngapha, ndimbi ngapha, kodzva nge ndimhle ndonke [but would 
that I were wholly pretty !], ndoniwe yile ndawo. 

Ndimhle ngapha, ngaphandle kwesi siqhiwu sindonileyo. 

[I am quite pretty on this side, except for this tuft which spoils 

me.] 

Ndimbi ngapha, ndenziwe yile ndawo ; le ndaivo ayitfoyo litigant Jo eli; 
kukho inkolo yokuba ubuthi bakhe buhlala kulo. 

[I am ugly on this side, on account of this affair. The “ affair " he 
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talks about is his crest. There is a superstitious belief that he keeps his 
bewitching-matter there.] 

From Emfundisweni comes the following variation : 

Ungafika izibeka amacala emlanjeni , ihlamha, ngokungathi ithi : eli 
cala alivasekanga, eli livasekile . 

[H e looks at himself in the river, first on one side then on the other, 
washing and apparently saying : “ This side is not washed ; this other side 
is washed.”] 

From this Native interpretation of the bird’s actions by a pool comes 
the sarcastic application of the name Thekwane to a person who keeps 
admiring himself in the looking-glass : 

Yiyo loo nto kuthiwa emntwini xana ezikhangela esipilini ixefa Vide , 
kuthiwe “ nguthekzvane .” 

[This is why it is said of a person who keeps staring at himself for a 
long time in the mirror : He is just a Thekwane .] 

The vain conceited action of the hammerhead by the pool is also 
interpreted proverbially as implying that “ the eye that sees everything 
else doesn’t see itself.” 

The Nest of the Hammerhead . 

The hammerhead has also caught the Native imagination by the 
bulkiness of its nest, the materials of which would fairly well fill a Scotch- 
cart, and the inside of which is supposed—by those w ho never examine it— 
—to be so wondrously laid out. 

Indlu yakhe idloko-dloko ngaphandle, kodwa ngaphakathi in tie, kuda 
uya yityaheka ngodaka . Amagumbi endlu kathekwane mathathu . FAinye 
igumbi limdaka , kuba kulapho kudlelwa khona amasele , ungafika amathambo 
ethe saa . FAinye igumbi lihle , kulapho azalela khona amaqanda akhe ; 
ungafika kukho indawo ethambileyo nje ngomqamelo ufione kuyo amaqanda 
akhe amathathu. Klinye igumbi uhlala kulo etnini. 

[Externally, its nest is a ragged-looking structure, but internally it is 
quite nice, for the bird plasters it with mud. There are three rooms. 
One is dirty, for there the frogs are eaten and you may see bones scattered 
all about. The second is fair to behold ; it is the hatching-chamber ; 
there, on a soft place like a pillow, you may see the three eggs lying. The 
third room is occupied during the day.] 

The three rooms are described more tersely by another essayist: 

FAokuqala lincholile linamathambo ; elesibini lelokubutha ; elesithathu 
lihle kakhulti , kulapho azalela khona amaqanda . 

[The first room is defiled, with bones ; the second is the sitting-room; 
the third, very fair to behold, is the hatching-chamber.] 
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The Pillow. 

The “ wooden pillow ” figure* as a unique piece of furniture inside 
the large nest. 

Ngaphakathi kwcndlwane yuyo, kukhu umqumclo wukhuni cqamcla 
ngalo. 

[Inside its nest is a pillow of wood on which the bird rests its head.] 

Inumqamelu iqamela ngawo , loo mqamelo wenziwe tigezinti nezigaga. 
Xa iqamela , iqamela ngomlomo , izinti ezi iziDekela okokuOa ihot hi xa ihlcli 
endlivaneni ivele ngentloko emnyango , ikwazi ukuOonu ngaphandle . Lc nto 
yenza umqamelo kungenxa yokuOa indlwane y ay o inkulu . 

[it has a pillow made of sticks, and on this it rests. When resting, it 
rest, on its bill, so arranging the sticks that when in the nest it has its 
head looking out at the door so that it is able to see outside. The reason 
why it makes the pillow is because its nest is big.] 

Why is such a big nest needed Y 

A gorge containing a hammerhead’s nest may have assigned to it the 
name kwaThekwane (at the hammerhead’s home). The bird’s nesting- 
place is also playfully referred to as efukufuIrwini (at the rubbish- 
heap). 

Why should the hammerhead require a nest out of all proportion to 
its size ? The correct answer to such a question remains a mystery, 
which may yet be solved through patient study of the bird ; but, mean¬ 
while, the Native belief may be given. The nest is regarded as a storage- 
chamber for food or for discarded bones. 

It hi xa isaakha i ham be amasele aOc maninzi iwaOeke cndlwancni idc 
iyigqiOe indlwane isetiza loo nto. It hi xa izalcla ingaphumi cndhvim idle la 
muscle iOiwaqokelcla , inkunzi nayo Phi emini iOambe amasele tng awadlt iwasc 
emazini. Inkunzi ilala ndawonye nemazi. 

[When building, it catches many frogs and puts them in the nest, 
and, until it has finished the nest, it keeps on doing so. Then, when 
incubating, it docs not go out of the nest, it lives on the frogs it has 
gathered. The male also during the daytime catches frogs ; it does not 
cat them but brings them to the female. The pair of birds sleep 
together.] 

Uthekivane ulixclegu kukhulu , kanga ngokuOa ukuOa ufumene nokuOa 
ngunonkala uya kuthi akugqiOa ukumtyu aphose amathumbo egumbini awafiye 
upho. 

[The hammerhead is such a slut that if it finds even a crab it will, 
after having finished eating it, put the bones in the room and leave them 
there.] 
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The Hammerhead as a Wizard. 

Although the nest is occasionally deliberately set on fire and burned, 
it is usually immune from the Native boys. From what cause does 
the bird secure this immunity for its home ? Undoubtedly from its 
being held in awe as a wizard. In carrying off nesting-material from the 
Native huts, it is believed to be acting in the same way as a wizard, who 
must get hold of something belonging to the person he means to harm 
before he has any power to harm him, and who deliberately gets hold of a 
person’s hair or spittle or other such thing, that through the possession 
thereof he may effect his nefarious purposes. 

Yintaka engumthakathi , iinwele zabantu uya zithabatha , aakhc tigazu. 

[The hammerhead is a wizard ; it takes human hair and uses it in 
building its nest.] 

Ngaphakathi , indlu yakhe intle ngokwenene, yaakhiue ngodaka. Kuthi 
ckubeni kugqityitve ngodaka , isuke le ntaka iharnbe i/inia iintsiba noboya 
emizini. Kuthi yakuba ifikile ekhaya izokufuna iintsiba ezithambileyo 
zenkuku , uve abantu beqala bephunguza besithi :—“ naanku uthekwane 
intaka yamagqwifa ; yigxotheni; kukho ornnye wabakuthi oseT efuna 
ukusithakatha bucala .” Le ntaka ayifane iharnbe ekhaya ; ixela ububi ; 
yintaka ezikhofa kunene. 

[Inside, its nest is truly beautiful, built of mud. When the mud 
portion is finished, the bird goes about among the kraals, looking for 
feathers and wool. When it comes to our home seeking soft hen-feathers, 
you will hear the people saying as they look from side to side :—“ Here’s 
Thekwane, the bird of the wizards ! Drive it off ! It is going to bewitch 
one of us secretly ! ” It does not come to our home without a reason. It 
is predicting evil. It is a highly conceited bird.] 

In the event of the nest being destroyed, the bird is represented as 
mourning : 

Mhla amakhwenkwe ayichithileyo loo ndlu ikhala kalusizi. Lathi 
sukuba isithi :—“ ndohlala phi na mna , ndohlala phi ? Ndonc ni na, bafo 
ndini? Ndone ni na? Ndizihlalela nje apha. Ezcnu zichitinea ndim 
na ? ” 

[When the boys destroy the nest, it calls mournfully. They say it 
cries :—“ Where am I to live ? Where am I to live ? What harm have 
I done, fellows ? What harm have I done ? That was just my dwelling- 
place. Have I destroyed yours ? ”] 

The Vengeance of the Hammerhead. 

The bird does not, however, content itself with mourning ; it proceeds 
to take vengeance. 
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Uku6a ukhe wadiliza itidlu yoyo , uyu kubnma se kusibekela kwa ngoko 
iman' ukukhala, ukuba uthc wabalekela cndlwini iza kufika ihlale phezu 
kwendlu ikhala udc u bet hive lizulu, ize irnkc . 

[If you destroy its nest, you will see the sky overcast on the spot as 
the bird keeps on calling ; and, if you run into the hut for refuge, it will sit 
on the roof and call till you are struck by lightning, and then it will go 
away.] 

From Mount Frere also comes the story that, when the young arc 
taken, there will be a thunderstorm that same day. The same belief is 
held at Emfundisweni. 

Ukuba kukho umnlu oyiehithileyu , kuba kho iindudumo ezinkulu ngaloo 

mini. 

[If a person destroys its nest, great thunderstorms take place that 
very day.] 

Vengeance may also be taken in another fashion. 

Uthi xa afumcne umntu csona indlivanc yakhc, anxhamc kanga ngokuba 
ngelinyc ixe/a unxhama azulc phezu komntu , amtjhekele cntluko kwa ngoko 
umntu a/e. 

[When it has found a person destroying its nest it speedily (seeks 
vengeance); sometimes it hovers over the spoiler and lets its droppings 
fall on his head, thus ensuring his instant death.] 

At Pirie, the person who harries the nest is condemned to be a silly 
and homeless wanderer. 

The Hammerhead as a Sacred Bird. 

Naturally the bird itself, as well as its nest, is sacred. Dire vengeance 
follows the man who kills it. 

Yintaka eng x abethwayo. Xa kube hho umntu uyibethilcyv , ku/uneka 
anyangwe kwa ngoko , esagqiba nje ukuyibetha. Ku/uneka a/unelwe igqifa 
lokuba ma limphe amayeza. Ukuba khona ukhe wayekwa uya ku/a kwa 
ngoko . Loo ntaka ongathi xa uyibekile uthi “ hayi, akukho ntaka ilunge 
nje ngayo ! ” Kanti cha akukho nto iyiyo. l/unge nje apha ngaphandle. 

[It is not a bird at which boys throw their sticks. If anyone hits it 
(and harms it) with a stick, he must at once be “ doctored,” immediately 
after striking it. A witch-doctor must be found for him to give him 
medicine. If he is left alone, he will die at once. This is a bird about 
which you might say on looking at it 44 There is no bird so good as 
this ! ” But in reality there’s no such thing. It is good only in its out¬ 
ward appearance.] 

Or again : 

Asiyibethi le ntaka , kuba ukhe wayibetha yafa , uya kukhuthuka iinwclc 
ube yinkqayi. 
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[We do not throw our sticks at this bird, for, should you chance to 
knock it down dead, you will lose all your hair and become a bald-head.] 

The same fate is in store for the boy who touches the nest ; the owner 
comes and cuts off his hair and bewitches him. 

Even an unsuccessful attempt on its life may be fatal to the assailant; 

Kuthiwa ukuba Ic ntaka unokuyibetha ingafi kuthiwa nguwe onokufa. 

[It is said that if you can hit this bird without its dying, it is you who 
will die.] 

Yet there are those who, under provocation of its remaining fearlessly 
where it is as they pass by and obsessed by the fear of being bewitched by 
a bird of such unusual habits, will venture to kill it. In Blythswood, a 
hammerhead with a broken wing was once brought to me ; it had paid this 
penalty through neglecting to budge out of the way of a superstitious 
passer-by. 

The Hammerhead as a Rain-bird . 

The hammmerhead is classed with the ground hornbill (inisikizi) as 
a rain-bird (yintaka yemvula), and, like the latter species, is believed to 
foretell rain by its cry : 

Jya sixelela xa kuza kuna , iya khala xa iza kuna. 

[It tells us when it is going to rain, it calls when it is about to rain.] 

Ungayiva mhla kubaleleyo ikhala, ukhe ivayiva isenje njalo , kuza 
kunetha enkulu imvula. 

[When there is drought, you may hear it calling ; and, should you 
chance to hear it so calling, (know that) there is going to be a heavy 
downpour.] 

The cry is interpreted as : koma , koma , kwathi kere here 

[It’s dry ! it’s dry ! the ground is hard ! ]; and is believed to be uttered 
when the sun is excessively hot and the rain is scarce. 

Kere kere is an attempt to imitate the trilling cry, which is otherwise 
rendered as : ke ke ke kikikiri ri ri kikikiri. 

The bird may therefore be used, as intsikizi is used, as a charm to 
break the drought : 

Asiyityi thina, kodwa siya yizingela siyifake emanzini , si fun a ine 
imvula ; ayinakuze iyeke ukuna de siyikhuphe emanzini. 

[We do not eat the bird, but we hunt it down and put it in the water, 
as we want rain ; it will not stop raining until we take it out of the water.] 

Another method of using the rain-bird effectively was revealed in a 
St. Matthew’s essay of 1010. In time of drought, the boys kill one of 
these birds, tie a string round its legs and hang it head downwards on a 
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tree. This inspires in the old people great hope of seeing the drought 
speedily break. 

The Hammerhead as a Bird of Omen. 

It will not be wondered at, after all that has been said regarding this 
bird, that the hammerhead is a bird of evil omen, especially if it flies over 
a hut or settles upon it. 

Le ntaka ayithandi kudlula phezu komzf, ukokuba ikhc yadlula phezu 
komzf , ngaba kukho into eza kwehla. 

[It is not its own wish to fly over a Native village, so that, if it should 
do so, something is likely to happen.] 

Yintaka yatnafzva , kuba ithi xa ikhe yazula phezu kornzf, kwazvke 
ukuba kuza kuhla into ernbi. 

[It is a bird that brings ill-luck, for, should it hover above a village, 
something evil is about to befall you.] 

Ukuba uthe wahlala phezu kwendlu cmz ini , kube kukho into embi cza 
kuhla kuloo mz i. 

[If it settles on the roof of a hut, something terrible is sure to happen 
in that village.] 

Ukuba ihambe phezu komzf , kuza kuba kho into embi . Umzf ma 
unyangwe. Bay a tfho nakule ntaka ukuba ngeyobugqwifa. 

[If it passes in flight over a village, some mishap will follow. "The 
village must be doctored. They also say even about this bird that it is 
one of the bewitching birds.] 

Mrs. Young, of Main Mission, told me (in November 1 ( )10) that in 
her district, if a hammerhead settled on a hut, an ox had to be sacrificed 
to avert death. 

If a person wishes to turn a hammerhead out of the course which it 
is evidently taking and which he does not wish it to take, he shouts alter 
it: unukiwe ngapho, thekwane ! [You are smelt out over there, Thekwane] 
or akunywa ngapho , thekwane ! [That’s not the place for going aside !] 

About Emgwali a curious oath is in use : 

Ndifunga uqhitnngqoje engendanga ! 

[I swear by the hammerhead that has never been married !] 
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White Stork. 

The White Stork rejoices in a large number of local or tribal names, 
but is usually recognisable—throughout the Cis-kei and across the 
Transkeito Kentaniand north to Matatiele—under the name of itigwamza. 
On this name, moreover, some of the local names seem to be based or 
shew a root-relation with it. The name in use about Mjilo, in Victoria 
East, ingwangwane , exemplifies this. Another name ingodomza , supplied 
by Mr. W. T. Brownlee, is regarded by him as a corruption of itigwamza. 
'The Nqamakwe name umgodoziya , which appears also in a Clarkebury 
list and in two lists from Polokong, Matatiele, takes us a step farther off 
from the original. (At the junction of the Inxu with the Tsitsa, the name 
itigwamza , not being required for the stork, is applied to the egrets.) 

Among the Tembus, the Pondomise and the Pondos, the Stork goes 
by the name of utiowanga. 

Another name of wide distribution east of the Kei, being heard from 
the Kei valley to Flagstaff and northwards to Tsolo, is utiowamba , with 
the alternative forms utiowambu and unowambo. (This name, like some 
others, is in a state of flux. In 1921, five of the first-year students at 
Blythswood used utiowamba and nine utiowambu. I tested the 1929 
First-year class, and found utiowamba used by twelve boys, utiowambu by 
six, and utiowamba by four. In the essays received in 1929 from Native 
schools, this name appeared in lists from eleven centres. With two 
exceptions, the names from particular centres were uniform, utiowamba 
occurring in five, utiowambu in three, and unowambo in one. The 
exceptional centres were Blythswood and Lamplough, whose pupils are 
not confined to the immediate neighbourhood ; in Blythswood essays the 
name appeared in all three forms, and in Lamplough essays it appeared as 
utiowamba and utiowambu.) 

As referred to under the wattled starling, this name is considered by 
Mr. W. T. Brownlee to be merely a corruption of tiwambu [(the wattled 
starling) and to be erroneously applied to the Stork, simply because he too 
is a locust-eater. In this connection, notice should be taken of the Zulu 
name for the black-winged pratincole, uwamba , another locust-eater. 

On the other hand, some of my young essayists refer both this name 
and utiowanga to the stork’s gait: 

Eli gama ( unowambo) liveliswa kukuhamba kwakhe , hub a ehamba uthi 
wambu-wambu. 
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[This name is derived from the bird’s manner of walking, with its 
head bending in unison with its stride]. 

Siyibiza ngelo gama (unowangu) ngokuba it hatha isithuba csinga 
ngonyawo xa ihamba (Emfundisweni). 

[We give it this name, for in walking its stride is as much as a foot 
long.] 

In the upper part of the Tsitsa basin the name for the stork is unoye- 

nge. 

In Natal and Zululand the name is unugolantcthc (grasshopper- 
catcher). 

The white stork, as seen from a distance, is commonly likened to a 
girl dressed in a black frock with a white blouse ( fan ukudayintombazana 
cnxibe ilokhwe emnyama neblawuzi emhhphe). 

A very noticeable feature during the stay of the storks in South 
Africa is the variation in the colour of the legs. These, normally red, are 
in many individuals pure white. The probable explanation is that the 
birds moult the skin of their legs and then for a season have pure white 
shanks, but a St. Cuthbert’s essayist attributes the change in colour to 
climatic conditions : 

Sathixa kubanda imilenze ilk bumvu , huthi xa hu fu/u ilk mhlophc. 

[They say that in cold weather the legs are red and in hot weather 
they are white.] 

Two interesting anatomical features come to light in Emfundisweni 
essays. The stork, so we learn in one of these essays, has two windpipes, 
which are always full of little creatures ; the fat of the stork, it is 
incidentally added, resembles that of a goose and is useful in guns. The 
stork, we are told in the other essay, has its eyes so placed that it cannot 
see straight ahead. 

Xa ungqalene naye , akanahho ukuhubona , dc abe ubc waphunguza. 

[When you are straight in front of the stork, it cannot sec you until it 
turns its head sideways.] 

The coming of the stork is, at Mpukane and probably elsewhere, 
regarded as presaging drought. 

At the mouth of the Xofa river, the Black Stork goes by the name 
of unocofu (Rev. J. H. Soga). 

Ibises. 

The Native names for the Hadadah resemble the English in being 
onomatopoeic. The name in current use in Kafraria is ing'ang'ane y 
corresponding to the Sesuto lengangane . In Pondoland it assumes the 
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shorter form ihaan. At the Gordon Mission there is, in addition to the 
name inkankane which runs on into Zululand, another name unongqanga 
in use. The latter name takes us away from the onomatopoeic versions 
and introduces us to another line of thought. A fuller name in Zululand 
ingqangqamathumba arises from the belief that “ a person who mocks it 
will break out in abscesses” (Bryant). 

The hadadah presents itself at times as a bird of good omen : 

Xa ubona amang ang ane ekhuthaza ngokubabazela apha phezulu , kuza 
ku6a kho indyedo nje ngalo nyaka ke. (Emfundisweni). 

[When the hadadah are continually Hying above, they foretell a rich 
harvest, as happened this year (1920).] 

The proverbial saying : uthathisele amathole eng ang'one , he has 
taken the hadadah’s nestlings (and will consequently be kept mindful of it 
by the birds' calling after him):—is a quiet way of saying, “ He has 
offended a vindictive man.” 

The Bald Ibis or Wild Turkey bears the Xhosa name of umcwatigelc, 
and the Zulu one of umxivagele. 

Its peculiar appearance has led to its name being applied to a man 
who has no hair on his head : indoda ingumcwangele (the man is a bald 
ibis, he is completely bald.) 

In the Transkei two cliffs occupied by this species take their name 
cMctvangele from the bird. 

The Spoonbill is of such rare occurrence in Kafraria that the 
absence of a Xhosa name is in no way surprising. Even in Zululand the 
name occasionally given to the bird isixula muscle is only a makeshift, 
being strictly referable to the black-winged stilt (Bryant). 

The Flamingo is practically unknown in Kafraria. Round St. 
Lucia Bay it is known as ikholwas? (Bryant). 

Ducks. 

Ducks, without discrimination of species, are known as amadada 
throughout Kafraria, Natal and Zululand. In Basutoland occurs the 
cognate form letata. The domestic duck figures in the Xhosa proverb : 

Idada lidada kzvesalo (isiziba). 

[The duck swims in its own pond], which is comparable to the 
Scotch : The cock craws croosest on his ain midden-tap. 

The tame duck, as she waddles about quacking, is supposed to be 
saying : 

Isifuba sam sithe gaa gaa gau. 

[My breast is too far forward.] 
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To which her spouse replies : 

Uzithi tfhwe tfhwe tfhwe. 

[You should anoint yourself !] 

Geese. 

The Egyptian Goose hears in Xhosa the name of Hour, a name 
which, according to Mr. Smith, becomes ilongwe in Pondoland. 

The Xhosa name for the Black Spurwing still eludes me ; the Zulu 
name, as given by Bryant, is ihoye. 

The name for the domestic goose ufanisi is a corruption of the 
Afrikaans gans. It figures in the proverb : 

Wandilalisa nofanisi , he made me sleep with a goose, i.e. he made me 
as comfortable as if I were under a blanket of goose-feathers, so that he 
might rob me when I slept. 



CHAPTER VI 
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Secretary. 

Bird-lists from many sources indicate that, throughout its range in 
Kafraria, the Secretary hears universally the name of inxhanxhosi. In 
many areas it receives the supplementary name of unobala , a translation 
of the English name, with the alternative form (at St. Cuthbert’s) of 
umabalana. The kindred nick-name of unosifm (Quill-user) appears in a 
Ncambele list. 

The Zulu name is intungunono (Woodward). 

Vultures. 

The Cape Vulture occupies a place in the Native imagination 
beside the ground hornbill, the bateleur and the hammerhead. The 
vulture is dreaded by the Native boys, who believe it capable of standing 
against a man in fight and of using its wings as a man does his arms. 

The ordinary name ixhalanga is in almost universal use throughout 
the Native area. In lists from Emfundisweni and Polokong, the name 
given is idlanga ; towards Tabankulu this appears in the cognate form 
ihlanga (W. W. Roberts). At St. Mark’s there is a nickname in use for 
the bird,— umbolombini. 

The Chief of the Vultures. 

In practically all the essays that describe the vulture, reference is 
made to the chief ( inkosi ), but in only one essay is his name given,— 
isilwanganguBo. Although personally I have never seen this “ chief” at 
a gathering of vultures, I have no doubt but that he is the Eared, or 
Black Vulture. 

A Use for its Quill-feathers. 

Along the foothills of the Drakensberg, and out as far as Raziya, the 
Natives keep by them a vulture’s quill-feather for use in certain affections 
of the throat and chest. A remedy is sought for such affections by 
inserting the feather into the throat and twirling it about to remove all the 
mucous matter. 

Xa sinendawo evundileyo ezifubeni zethu , siya zivasa ngosiba Iwayo 
olude oluxhwithioa ephikweni . 

[When we have a “ rotten ” patch in our chests, we cleanse the latter 
out with a long quill feather of the vulture.] 
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The Vulture as a Glutton . 

Kwa igama eli — ixhalanga—liya yichaza le ntaka ukuba isis if or u, into 
efane idle, llayi ngokufane idle , uthi nokuba umntu ukufanise nayo uvakale 
usithi undigqibile , kuba le ntaka idla yonke into eyinyama , nokuba se ibolile 
{ ayikhathali } idla nje ngokungathi ithi okuya ngaphakathi akubulali. (St. 
Cuthbert’s). 

[The very name of Xhalanga denotes that this bird is a glutton, that 
just eats anything. It has no particular choice of meat ; and, if you are 
likened to a vulture by anyone, you say that person has cursed you. For 
this bird eats flesh in any condition ; even though the meat be rotten, the 
bird does not care ; it eats as if declaring that nothing entering its stomach 
can kill it.] 

The Vulture as a Slut. 

Vint aka elixelegu , kuba idla ing y avasi. 

[It is a slovenly bird, for it’s not in the habit of washing.] 

The Vulture as a Bird of Omen. 

Rev. Basil Holt has directed my attention to an incident recorded in 
the Benoni City Times. On a mid-January day, 1020, about live hundred 
vultures were hovering over Germiston. “ 'The Natives, who watched 
the birds with the greatest interest, averred that, amongst them, such an 
assemblage meant war and battle.” 

Method of Capturing Vultures. 

The following device for destroying the vulture hails from an Fmfu- 
ndisweni source : 

Bat hi abantu , xa befuna ukuyibulala, basike inyama ibe ngumbengo 
omde nga ngezinyathelo ezithandathu, bawubeke ngasesilwaneni esijileyo , ize 
ke iwulinge ukuwuginya , ize ke imiwe ifele kwelo qhinga elinjalo. 

[When people want to kill the vulture, they cut a long six-foot collop 
of meat and put it beside the carcase. The vulture tries to swallow it and 
is choked, yielding up its life by a trick of this kind.] 

Their Respect for their Chief. 

That which impresses the Native mind most deeply in the vultures’ 
way of life is their respect for their chief. This respect is shown by the 
way in which they treat him at a carcase. 

Ezi ntaka zinembeko kakhulu enkosini yazo. 

[Vultures show great respect towards their chief.] 

Zifuna ukufela apho inkosi yazo ifela , ziwululamele umthetho wenkosi 
yazo. Xa kukho isihoanyana esifileyo inkosi ifike ihlale kude namaphakathi 
ayo , aze amaphakathi wona ayilungisele iindawo ezibetele . Ayiphathi nto 
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konke esilwanyaneni esifileyo . Athi amaphakathi ayo , akugqifia ukulutigi- 
sela inkosi , adedele phaya kudu, kuze kutye tnkosi, nese lifala ngaloo mini 
liya kuwubamba umqala walo, xa kusitya umntu omkhulu. 

[They seek to die where their chief dies, and they respect the law of 
their chief. At a carcase, the chief keeps at a distance with his councillors 
and his councillors prepare the tit-bits for him. He doesn’t touch any¬ 
thing of the carcase himself. When the councillors have finished prepar¬ 
ing the feast for their chief, they move a good bit off and the chief falls to, 
and the biggest glutton that day will keep his throat tightly closed so long 
as the great man is eating.] 

One explanation for the vultures’ conduct is as follows : 

Uya kuze ufione , mhla se kukho into efileyo nokuda lihafe zoqala zonke 
ezinye iintaka ziliqangqulule ukulungiselela inkosi , nje ngokuba ke kusazeka 
ukuba inkosi ayinakuhlala apho kumdaka , kukhe kutfhayelwe kuqala } zithi 
zakuba zigqibile zisuke zonke zihlale phaya . Itye inkosi ikhetha-khethe 
indawa-ndawana ethandwa yiyo , itJii ke isakwenela isuke y zandule ke ngoku 
ezinye ukutya. 

[When there is a carcase, such as a dead horse, all the other vultures 
begin to tear it open in readiness for the chief; as it is well known that the 
chief cannot stay where there is dirt, therefore they first clear the way for 
him. When they have done so, they settle at a distance. The chief eats, 
picking out the morsels to his liking. When satisfied, he departs ; and 
the rest then fall to.] 

The method of procedure at a carcase, gathered from many accounts 
may be detailed as follows. On arriving at the carcase, the vultures first 
gouge out the eyes (or the eye that has been left by the raven-spy). Then 
the councillors set to work, breaking a way into the carcase, while the 
chief waits a little way off. Having successfully broached the carcase, 
they select tit-bits such as chunks of lung and of intestine, and these 
they carry to the chief. He then enters the cavity made by the councillors 
and chooses further tit-bits from liver and lungs for himself. While he 
is inside, the other vultures stand around in sentry fashion, ready to meet 
any enemy that may approach. They will defend themselves against 
man with wings and beak, and will suffer no one to approach while their 
chief is inside at his repast. After the chief has satisfied his hunger, he 
emerges ; and the other vultures now enter and get their share. Soon 
there is nothing left but bones. 

Egyptian Vulture. 

The Egyptian Vulture bears the Xhosa name of inkqo, which would 
seem to be cognate with inkqe, the Zulu name for the Cape vulture. For 
the Egyptian Vulture, Bryant gives as the Zulu names unobongoza and 
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uphalane ; he implies that this was the species referred to in the phrase 
currently used in Tshaka’s time : oophalane balambile (the vultures are 
hungry), to indicate that the chief had been seized with a fit of blood¬ 
thirstiness. These birds were consequently known as izinyoni zikaShaka 
(Tshaka’s birds). 

That the custom of throwing victims to the vultures was not confined 
to Tshaka appears from Owen’s Diary , 1837 - 38 , with extracts from the 
Zulu interpreter, Mr. H. B. Hully. Hully writes : So often were people 
put to death (by Dingaan) that the vultures were accustomed to sit round 
the Great Place, outside the enclosure and also within, without any fear 
whatever ; and, so soon as a man or woman was pinioned ready to be 
carried away, the vultures would run and fly on before, in order to be 
ready for the food which the king prepared so plentifully should be left 
for them. 

Falcons. 

Two species of Falcons are distinguished by the Natives,—the 
Kestrel and the Lanner. 

Kestrel. 

The various names given to the Kestrel all spring from the same root. 
The commonest form of the name, in use from the Cis-kei to Pondoland, 
is intambanane , with the variant spellings intambanana and intambanani . 
At Herschel and among the Pondomise, this name becomes uthebe-thebana ; 
and in Griqualand East it assumes also the form umantebe-ntebana. In a 
Holy Cross Mission list, the name appears as unontebana. The Zulu 
names umathebeni and umathebe-thebent are also akin. 

The Native girls love to watch a hovering kestrel; they think of it as 
an expert dancer ; and, as soon as they see one hovering, they begin to 
sing to it and clap their hands, fancying that the bird is encouraged by 
the music of their song to continue its dance in the sky. The girls* song 
at Pirie to the hovering kestrel is : 

Ntambanane, ndim lowo! 

Dancing kestrel, here I am ! 

In Tembuland I have taken down the following : 

Ndandazela ntambanane , 

Ngonyam ’ egqtimayo ! 

Keep hovering, kestrel ! 

Roaring lion ! 

A St. Cuthbert’s pupil writes : 

Uihebe-thebana 'ngumdlobisi wabantwana. Ithi xa ive ingoma ime 
inanazelise amaphiko, kutfho ebantwaneni kube mnandi bakuyibona. 
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[The kestrel rejoices the hearts of the children. When it hears the 
singing, it stands (fixed in the sky) fluttering its wings. To the children 
it is very pleasant when they see the bird (so doing).] 

The Champion Dancer . 

Rev. Irvine Njoloza says that, from its habit of hovering in the air 
intambanane is held in high esteem by the Native people. At a wedding 
feast, school-young-men and young women usually form themselves into a 
singing and dancing ring. One by one the dancers leave the ring and 
come forward towards the centre of the ring. The competition becomes 
very keen, and the lad or lass who is found to excel the others in the art of 
dancing is generally hailed as intambanane . The subsequent expression 
of admiration, accompanied by loud applause, takes the form : akadlali , 
yintambanane ! [lit. she is not (simply) dancing ; she is a ntambanane ! i.e. 
She is an expert dancer, a worthy equal of intambanane !] 

The kestrel's staple food consists of insects, lizards and mice. 
Occasionally, at nesting-time, a small bird is brought as food for the 
young. One of the Flagstaff pupils describes it as taking chickens and 
resorting to trickery to attain its end, but I cannot help thinking that some 
other species is here confused with the kestrel. 

Yintaka ethi xa ifuna ukubamba amantfontfo enkuku , idlale neenko- 
njatie phakathi komzi. 

[It is a bird that plays with the swallows in the village when it wants 
to snatch up a chicken.] 

Lanner. 

For the Lanner, the name in common use from the Cis-kei to Pondo- 
land is ukhetfhe } with the alternative spelling ukhetfha in many localities. 
A number of dialectic spellings, however, occur ; a Raziya list gives the 
spelling ukhefe , which, with the alternative ugefe is found in an Emfundi- 
sw'eni list also. The latter passes easily into the Pondoland form ugeja. 

Some of the 1929 lists give a diminutive form of the common name ; 
at Emfundisweni ukhetfhane is in use ; and of this form are found the 
variations ukhetfhana (Clarkebury), ukhetfhani (Emfundisweni) and 
ukhefane (Ludeke). * This is cognate with the Sesuto khechane . 

In Matatiele the form ukhele is found. 

Its Prmvess. 

The lanner is a great chicken-thief (ngunothimba weenkuku). 

Ayibonakali xa izayo , usuke ayibone seT ilithatha ngequbuliso ilibamba 
ungeenzipho ezibukhali , ethi ukuba ilimfikile nokuba libuye laphuncuka lingabi 
saduye liphile. 
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[The lanner comes unnoticed ; when noticed, it has already seized a 
chicken unexpectedly in its fierce talons. No chicken that has once felt 
those talons has any hope of surviving even though it should slip from 
the lanner’s grip.] 

The banner and the Kite. 

From four different centres comes the story that is usually told of the 
Cape kite, of the lanner’s retiring in winter to a recess in a cliff to undergo 
a moult and of its living throughout that season on chickens which it has 
stored up. This story would imply that in those centres the lanner is not 
observed in the winter months. 

Ukhetfhe ngumkhuluwa kantloyiya , yena uufia amantfontjo ; ngoku 
njalo yena uwathuthela endlzvini yakhe ukuze atye efrusika xa kudandayo. 
(Clarkebury). 

[The lanner is the elder brother of the kite. He steals chickens and 
carries them off to store them in his eyrie, that he may eat them in winter 
when it is cold.] 

Ehlotyeni ukhetfhe ufiwula amantfontjo, amane ewabeka emqolomheni , 
aze athi edusika xa seV ephelelwe ziintsida aqale ah/ale apho , amane ewatya. 
(Ncambele). 

[In summer the lanner carries off chickens and keeps storing them in 
its cave ; and, in winter, when all its feathers are lost through the moult, 
it begins to stay there, living all the time on those chickens.] 

Natural Falconry . 

In some parts of the Native Territories, such as Griqualand East, 
the lanner may often be seen in attendance on the boys at a quail-hunt. 
It is welcomed by the boys on such occasions as their helper ; but its 
assistance at such hunts would not ensure its own immunity from the 
sticks of the hunters in the event of its coming within striking distance. 

Ukuda siya yizingela le ntaka (isagwityi), kukho ukhetjhe , ayisoze 
ivuke iphaphe , iya kuxolela ukuba nide niyibulale , mhlazvumhi ibulatve zizi - 
nja. (Emfundisweni.) 

[If we are hunting quail, with the lanner present, the quail will not 
get up and fly, but will be content to let you kill it or be killed by the 
dogs.] 

Uyimpi kuthi , abuye asincede xa sizingela , ngokuba usixinela intaka ide 
ihlale phantsi siyizingeleze siyibethe. 

[The lanner is our enemy, but he helps us when we arc hunting 
l^ifds, for he keeps the bird down for us and it keeps close till we surround 
jt and kill it.] 
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Uku6a kubethwa iintaka uya kulubona ukhetfhana luphaphazela phezu 
kwadantu lulinde intaka evukayo , luze ke luyihlabe ngeenzipho zalo. Abantu 
bay a lukhwazela luyilahle bayithathe (Emfundisweni). 

[At a bird-hunt, you will see the lanner flying above the hunters 
waiting for a bird to rise, then it will pierce it with its talons. The 
hunters shout at the lanner ; it drops the bird and they secure it.] 

A 1910 essay-writer of St. Matthew’s, while writing in appreciation 
of the help received from the falcon during quail-hunting, regarded the 
bird as an utter nuisance to the boys’traps from its habit of breaking traps 
and eating the trapped birds. 

Proverbial Sayings. 

A special call hu /, or a whistle, is employed by the Natives to frighten 
the lanner from the fowls. This cry the fowls come to know, and on 
hearing it they flee to hide themselves. The same cry is used by the 
Natives to inspire fear in fowls that are destroying garden produce and to 
lead them to decamp. 

Sithi xa sibone ukhetfha senze ikhzvelo, naxa sizvabona (amantfontfo) 
eqwaya izityalo zethu senze kwa lona y aze abaleke ecinga sibona yena , ke 
ngaloo ndlela sithi ukhetfha uya siqeqefela. (Baziya). 

[When we see the lanner, we make a peculiar whistle (to frighten it 
away from our chickens); and when we see chickens scratching up our 
plants we make the same whistle, and they run oflF thinking we see the 
lanner. This explains our saying : The lanner is working for us.] 

When a hen is scratching up maize in a garden, the people say of it: 
ifuna isitfhixo sikakhetfhe (it is looking for the Tanner’s key, which must 
be found before any reconciliation is possible.— Steicart Xhosa Reader 
III } p. 11.) 

Cape Kite. 

From all other local birds of prey the Cape Kite is readily distin¬ 
guished by its forked tail. The standard form of the Native name given 
in the Dictionary, untloyiya , ranges through the Cis-kei and across the 
Transkei to the Umtata basin and northwards to Ncambele. The forms 
in use by Pondos and Pondomise are untloyila and untloyile % the latter 
persisting into Zululand. 

The variations in spelling afford another example of the state of flux 
in which some bird-names are. Rev. Basil Holt writes : " I have heard 

a bewildering number of variants, including intloyiya , untloyiya ; f- or 
u-ntloyile ; and all these forms again with distinct pronunciation of -wA/- 
instead of -ntl-” 

The Cape kite i9 known by this name throughout its range in S,E. 
Africa. Bryant gives ukholo as a synonym for untloyile ; but, *a» he 
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identifies ukholo as the African Sparrowhawk, he may be following Wood¬ 
ward who identifies unhloilc as Accipiter rufiventris, which is the scientific 
ngrpe for the African, or Rufous-breasted, Sparrowhawk. 

As stated under the section on gulls, Miss Meg Gavin has informed 
me that the name for the Cape kite, untloyiya , is in Pondoland applied to 
sea-gulls. No confirmation of this statement has yet reached me ; but a 
reference to this kite in Notes on Some Birds of Dar-es-salaam is very 
suggestive in this connection. “ When a steamer is in harbour at Dar-es- 
salaam,” our authoress informs us, ” these kites may always be seen 
hovering round, uttering their mew-like cry, darting down to take a bit of 
ship’s garbage floating on the water, sometimes fighting for it with the 
gulls.” 

Cape Kite and Lanner. 

The kite is considered a relation of the lanner (ukhetfhe) 

Ukwa ngomnye umzala kakhetjhe. 

Of both of them it is said : 

Ukuda uthe wayibetha—untloyiya nokhctjhc—uthatha imini yonke 
ukuze uyidle , kuba ilukhuni gqita. 

[If you happen to kill one of these birds—kite or lanner—you will 
take a whole day to cat it, for it is exceedingly tough.] 

The Kite in Winter. 

When the kite disappears for the winter months, it is commonly 
'believed to retire to a safe place among the rocks, whither it has previously 
conveyed a large number of chickens to serve as winter provisions. There 
it undergoes a complete moult, and, during its time of helplessness, it 
feeds on the chickens which it had the foresight to store up for this 
emergency. 

Uya rvagqiba amantfont/o ethu, umana ewathatha ngamanye aphindc - 
lele nakuba kukahlanu ngemini , eivuthuthela endlioini yakhe ukuze awatye 
ebusika xa kubandayo. 

[The kite finishes off our chickens, carrying them away one by one 
and returning for others even five times a day, gathering them into its 
nest as provision for the cold winter season.] 

Kuthiwa uthi xa efumene intfontfo lenkuku emzini , emke nalo ayokuli - 
faka endlzvaneni yakhe eliweni , atyc izibindi nezinye izinto ezingaphakathi 
kuphela. Ungasiyeka isiqu salo some aze asitye ebusika neempuku 
azibambayo. 

[The story goes that, when it has found a chicken at a Native village, 
it makes off with it to deposit it in its eyrie on a kranz; it eats the inward 
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parts only, and leaves the flesh itself to dry and in winter eats it attd th£ 
mice it catches.] 

Kutkiwa edusika iintsiba zakhe ziya xhwitheka zonke kungabi kho 
mbuBu konke. 

fit is said to undergo in winter a complete moult extending even to 
the down.] 

Yintaka enobulumko obukhulu , kuba ukutya ekutyayo yinyama yama- 
ntfontfo enkuku. Le nto incomeka ngobulumko kukuba ilazi ixefa lertipilo 
yayo ebuthathaka , kuba yintaka engenakho ukuphuma ebusika ngalo tonkt 
ixefa lengqele. Wenza imiqwayitho kanti ukuze aphile ngayo ebusika. 
Indawo ahlala kuyo uhlala emnxhunyeni eliweni. Umnxhuma tuakhe itihle 
ugudile. 

[It is a very wise bird, for the food on which it lives is chicken-flesh. 
Herein lies our reason for considering it wise ; it knows the time of its 
frailty, for it is a bird that cannot issue forth (from its nest to hunt) in 
winter during the whole period of cold. It makes bird-biltong for its 
sustenance in winter. Its eyrie in a hole in a kranz is nice and smooth.] 

Xa untloyiya eza kuphuma , kuqale kuphumc imbubu yakhe entfa , athi 
mhla aphumayo kugquthe kakhulu, ilizwe Iizele luthuli. 

[When the kite is getting ready to leave its winter-quarters, first its 
new down appears ; and on the day of its going forth a high wind arises 
and the country is full of dust.] 

Uthi akuphuma apho ebehleli khotia , sc zihlumilc iintsiba , kuba kho 
umoya omkhulu. 

[And when, from the den where he spent the winter (in the moult), 
he emerges with his new plumage, there is a great wind.] 

Teacher John Sotashe has furnished the following three notes dealing 
with untloyiya :— 

Why the Kite is immune from the Boys' sticks. 

Untloyiya akaboyiki kakhulu abantu, kuba akafumane abulawe. Xa 
umntu ebulala untloyiya zisuke iinwele zakhe zivuthuluke nje ngeentsiba zika- 
ntloyiya ebusika. 

[The kite is not greatly afraid of the Native people, for it is not 
usually killed thoughtlessly. When a person kills a kite, all the hair of 
his head falls out as the feathers of the kite do in winter-time.] 

How Boys “ play ” with the Kite . 

Ngenxa yokuba tnbuna kwakhe ade amakhzccnkwc adlale ngaye ngokuthi 
amphosele amasele nokuba yinyama ; ngelinye ixefa asonge isiziba sebayi esi- 
nqhukuva asincumeke umlilo asiphose kuye sivuthe sakufumana umoya 
phezulu, atfhe kuba kaloku { akulula kuye ukusilahla. 
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[Because of his being so tame that the boys can play with him, 
throwing frogs or apiece of meat to him, occasionally the boys will roll 
up a piece of cotton blanket into a round ball and set fire to it and throw 
it to the kite (who seizes it). When the rag catches the breeze it Hares 
up and the kite is burned, for now it is not easy for him to discard the 

rag.] 

How Boys dispose of their Milk-teeth . 

Xa umntwana akhumkayo uye axclchvc ukufxi izinyo lukhe clidal a ma 
kaliphose kuntloyiya acele elitfha ukuzc aphuwe amazinvo amatjha , at hi 
“ Ntloyiya ! ntloyiya ! thabatha izinyo laklm elidala , uzisc elarn elitfha ! ” 
Atfho elikhupha phakathi kwemilenze ukuliphosa kwakhe, angalikhangeli 
apho liya kuwa khona, 

[When a child is losing its milk-teeth, it is told to throw its old tooth 
to the kite and beg for a new one, so that the new teeth may come out. 
The child says : “ Kite ! Kite ! take that old tooth of yours, and bring my 
new' one ! ” The child at the same time throws it away between its legs, 
without looking where it is going to fall.] 

Black-shouldered Kite. 

The Black-shouldered Kite is well furnished with names. Its 
economic value is recognised in the names : umdlampuku (inousc-eatcr) 
and unoxwiVimpuku (mouse-snatcher). Its colour gives rise to the names : 
unongwevana (little Mr. Grey), with the alternative form in a Mqanduli 
list ingwevane ; ulufiisi (sweet milk) ; and umlungwana (little White- 
man). 

Another common name is isitfhisane. , with the variant prefixes //- 
and um-. In the izifiongo (praise-songs) of the Native herd-boys, the 
bird is known as isagononda (W. W. Roberts.) 

In Natal, at the Gordon Memorial, the name is inkoviyana. Wood¬ 
ward, in Natal Birds , gives as the Zulu name uklcBe , for which name 
(though identified quite differently in his appendix) Bryant gives as 
synonyms uheshe and usomheshe. Bryant also gives uzascngwa as a name 
which this species shares w'ith the kestrel. 

Its flight is thus described : 

Le ntaka iphapha intinge kanye , it hi ukuza kwayo izc ngamandlakazi 
amakhulu . Ngamanye amaxefa uyifjonc itne esibaka-bakeni idlalisa amaphi - 
ho ayo ngokungathi yintambanane. 

[This bird flies straight up, and in its descent it comes with great 
velocity. At other times you see it fixed in the sky, quivering its wings 
like a kestrel.] 
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Eagles. 

The larger eagles, being so seldom seen at close quarters, tend to be 
lumped together under one generic name ukhozi ,—a name which is in 
current use from the Cis-kei to Zufuland. By the process of elimination, 
however, this name seems to me to belong properly, in Kafraria at least, 

to the Martial Eagle. 

Teacher John Sotashe describes the true ukhozi as having a light 
colour like the vulture, and has described to me the following stratagem 
by which the bird was caught in the olden days. 

A lump of ikhulathi —a characteristic tree of stunted growth whose 
identification has yet to be determined—was brought from the forest and 
trimmed to the size of a fowl. The trimmed dummy was covered with 
feathers and set as a decoy where the eagle had been committing depreda¬ 
tions. The eagle, mistaking it for a real fowl, swooped down on the 
dummy and buried his claws in it. At once he found himself trapped, for 
he could neither carry otf the heavy khulathi nor extract his talons from it ; 
and so he fell an easy victim to the harassed fowl-owner who was lying in 
wait for his coming. 

Woodward, who has no place in Natal Birds for the martial eagle, 
assigns ukhozi , when used specifically, to Verreaux’s or the black eagle. 
Bryant, however, in his appendix gives the martial eagle as one of the 
four species to which ukhozi is applied, and associates (in his appendix) 
isihuhtva with the crowned and the martial eagles. 

The isibongo of Ngangelizwe contains the following reference : 
Lukhoz ’ olumaphik' angqangqafolo, 

Ndada ndanqwen ukunga ndinganamaphiko . 

Eagle with mighty wings 
Would that I had such wings. 

Another puzzling eagle-name, untfo , seems to be resolved by a 
proverb received from Teacher Sotashe,— uncDala likantfo . This 
proverb refers to a species which is easily recognisable by a conspicuous 
mark, and to me fixes its identity as the Black Eagle —a bird whose black 
plumage is set off by a white rump. The proverb means,—he has the 
mark of the black eagle, an unmistakable and unforgettable mark ; he has 
the mark of the beast and cannot help shewing his true colours. It is 
applied, for example, to a man who, after having appeared for a long time 
to be friendly, has been found to be treacherous. 

This name appears also in a proverb : ivabab ’ untfo (the eagle is 
snared), given by Rev. J. H. Soga in his AmaXusa p. 350, and explained 
by him as referring to one who, while on his defence, makes an admission 
which gives away his case. He is in the toils. 
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The Sea-eagle, with its distinctive plumage and its loud cry, is 
known as unomakhwezana . A cognate form is inkwaza (W. W. Roberts), 
of which the Zulu equivalent is inkwazi (Woodward). 

The Crested Hawk-eagle, adorned with an easilv-visiblc 
dependent crest and displaying unwonted fearlessness in the presence of 
man, has earned for itself two distinct names, itjhoba lehafe (horse-tail), in 
reference to its waving crest ; and isiphungu-phungu , cognate with the 
name pungu used widely in East Africa for a large bird of prey. 

The Zulu spelling varies considerably : isipumongati (Woodward), 
isiphungumangati (Bryant), isipumungumangati (Tyler). 

Tyler, in Forty Years among the Zulus (1891), p. Ill, relates a Zulu 
custom regarding this bird : 

When cattle stray aw r ay and are lost, a hawk called isipumungumangati, 
about the size of a crow, is consulted. If it points its head in a certain 
direction, searchers are immediately sent towards that point, secure in the 
belief that they will find the lost animals. 

A similar custom prevails in Katraria with regard to a chrysalis 
bearing the same name as the hawk,— isiphungu-phungu. The chrysalis, 
when touched, wriggles its tail about. Children seeking strayed animals 
ask of the chrysalis ziph' iinkomo Y (where are the cattle ?) and accept the 
point at whigh the next movement of the tail comes to rest as the answer 
indicating the required direction. 

Bateleur. 

From the Cis-kei to Flagstaff, the Bateleur has, as its distinctive 
Native name, ingqanga. It boasts, however, quite a number of nick¬ 
names :— intaka yamadoda (the bird of the warriors), intaka yempi (the 
bird of the armv), intakayotfhalhi (the bird of the enemy), intlaba mkhosi 
(the raiser of the war-cry). 

In lists from the Flagstaff district another name appears. In its full 
form—which runs north-eastw'ards into Natal it is indlazanyoni; but it 
has a shorter form indlanyoni , with the variant indlanyoli , which latter has 
been given me from another Pondoland source as indlanyula. 

In Zululand, this eagle is known as ingqungqulu, with the nick-name 
of indlamadoda (the eater of the warriors), in allusion to its habit in 
former days of eating the bodies of warriors left on the battle-field 
(Bryant). 

An awe-inspiring bird. 

This bird is held in great awe by the Natives 

Vile ntaka ke leyo abaniu ungajika bethukana ngayo. 

[This is the actual bird by which people curse one another.] 
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Yintaka engummangaliso , ngokuba ing'akuva nokuba iphi na xa 
uchukumisa indlwane yayo. 

[It is a marvellous bird, for, no matttcr where it is, it would know if 
you touched its nest.] 

Ayifuni nokuba kuwc nosiDa Iwayo. 

[It does not want to drop (and lose) a single feather.] 

Ithi, ukuba usiba Iwayo lukhe Iwawa phantsi, ilitcholc imkc nalo iye 
nalo apho ihlala khona. 

[Should one of its feathers fall to the ground, it picks it up and 
carries it off to its dwelling-place.] 

The bateleur is immune from harm at the hands of the ordinary 
Native ; but, on account of its awe-inspiring qualities, it is greatly sought 
after by witch-doctors. 

A Bird of Omen. 

The bateleur is one of the outstanding birds of omen. Its very cry 
indicates trouble somewhere; it is rendered: lof'ilizwe (the country will die 
i.e. war is imminent). 

Ithi xa ngaba umntu uscluhambeni yaza yabona ukuba kukho ingozi cza 
kumhlela mhlawumbi ukuba kukho i/amnewa eliza kumcnzakalisa , isukc 
yenze isikhalo esibanzi. Aze ke lo mntu etize amanyathelo okusinda 
ubomi bakhe. 

[Should a person be on a journey, and the bateleur see that danger 
will befall him or a wild beast will harm him, it makes a prolonged cry, 
and that person takes steps to save his life.] 

Ithi okokuba itheyakhala phezu komzf ibc ixela into embi cza kuba kho 
phakathi kwaloo mzi. 

[If it calls over a Native village, it is foretelling some evil about to 
happen in that village.] 

Ayifane ihlala phantsi. Ukuba ngaba ikusithc ngesithunzi sayo nje 
ngokuba iphapha phezulu umntu akabi nangqondo ipheleleyo. A bantu baya 
kholwa ukuba yintaka yokuthakatha. 

[It does not just sit down, without a reason. If perchance it covers 
you in flight with its shadow, you will never again have full use of your 
senses. People believe that it is a bird that practices witchcraft.] 

Ithi okokuba ithe y amt fhekela umntu entloko ufa kwa ?igoko. 

[If its droppings fall on a man’s head, he dies forthwith.] 

The fullest account of the portentous meaning of this bird’s presence 
is given in an essay from Emfundisweni, written by Nimon Ndingi : 

Indlazanyoni inesithunzi iyoyikeka. Ithi xa ikhe yavela , kwaziwe 
okokuba kukho into embi eza kuhla , iphctphela phezulu kakhulu. Ikholisa 
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ukuthi nokuba kuza kwenzeka into emzini wenduda , enje ngokuja kwentsapho 
yayo , mhlawumbi iinkomo zayo , kubonwe tigayo set' iphapha malunga phezu 
kwezindlu , ikhale ngelizwi elitflw kubande umxhelo , ibethe amaphiko, ithi 
ha-a-a-a. Itfho ngelizwi elilusizi ikhala ixefa elide izingeleza lowo mzi 
tvaloo ndoda. Indoda yalowo mzi ikhazvuleza kwa ngaloo mini ibize 
amagqifa azokwelapha. Le ntaka ikholisa ukuvela nokuba kuza kuba kho 
imfaztve. Zivela ezi ntaka zibe ninzi xa kuza kuhla into enje ngaleyo , 
zenze izijwili phezu kwemikhnsi , kuthi kzvakubulawa omnye phakathi kwaba- 
Iwi kuhle ibe nye ikhala kalusizi isithi ha-a-a-a-a! Imkuphe ilihlo 
libe linye imfiye. Ngazo ezo zizathu le ntaka ibaluleka kakhulu emadodeni 
ayibulawa nangubani nje; ibulawa ngamaxhwele, nawo aqale alaphe intsapho 
yawo ngokuba kunokwenzeka idemefe enkulu phakathi kwemiziyazco xa ekhc 
ayibulala. 

[The bateleur has an awe-inspiring spell. When it appears high 
overhead, some evil fortune is sure to happen. When any misfortune is 
about to happen in a person’s village, such as the death of one of 
his family or perhaps of his cattle, the bird proclaims it by flying 
straight over the huts, uttering a cry that makes one’s blood run cold, 
flapping its wings and calling ha-a-a-a ! It maintains this sorrowful cry, 
as it circles round that person’s village. Off he goes that very day to 
summon the witch-doctors to his home. This bird usually appears 
when war is imminent, appearing in numbers when anything of that kind 
is about to happen. The birds wail over the contending armies. When 
one of the warriors is killed, down comes a bateleur maintaining this sad 
wail, plucks out one eye and then leaves him. For these reasons this 
bird is held in high repute among the men ; it is not killed by any Tom, 
Dick or Harry, but by witch-doctors only, and even witch-doctors must 
take precautions by rendering their family immune before killing it, for 
great damage might be done to their villages in the event of their killing 
it.] 

Another noteworthy point from the same school runs : 

Kuthiwa kwakuthi xa kukhona imfazwe kwamanyc amazwc kuqale 
kukhale indlazanyoni. 

[It is also said that when there is war in other countries, it is hailed 
by the bateleur’s cry.] 

From Baziya comes a further point of interest : 

Izithi kwicala esinge ngakulo ukuphapha phezu kuabantu, kuthiwa clo 
cala liza koyiswa. 

[The side over which it keeps flying is the one that will be defeated.] 

The esteem in which the bateleur is held is echoed in the proverb : 
ingqanga ifile , lit. the bateleur is dead, i.e. the man of renown has passed 
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away. It is also reflected in one form of address in vogue in Native^ 
courts:— Ngqanga neentsiba zayo y lit. Bateleur and its feathers, i.c., 
Chairman and meeting. 

Buzzards. 

Two species of buzzard are commonly distributed in Kafraria. The 
Steppe Buzzard comes as a summer visitor from Europe and haunts the 
open veld ; the resident Jackal Buzzard haunts the mountainous 
districts. 

The Steppe Buzzard* as a ground-loving species, is one of our 
best-known birds of prey. Throughout the Cis-kei and across the Kei to 
Clarkebury and north to Umtata, it is known as isanxha (Embo, isangxa). 
This name figures in a proverb supplied by Teacher John Sotashc : 
izangxa zidibene (the rivals have met). 

41 The flesh of isangxa writes Fred Madlingozi, a St. Matthew’s 
essayist of 1910, “ is very tough and it is eaten by boys only. Big people 
do not eat the bird, because it eats lizards and mice which are disregarded 
by Native people. The bird is always chased by the crows whenever 
they see it. From my own point of view, this bird is very humble.” 

For the steppe buzzard the Tembu name is isigoloda , with the alterna¬ 
tive spellings of isagoloda and ugoloda , and (at Baziya) isagolokoda. 
Among the Pondomise it becomes umagoloda , which appears in the 
proverb : umagoloda walus ’ iimpuku (the buzzard herds the mice, i.e. by 
eating them.) 

In a Ludeke list, the name appears as isigobodo , which, in a Gura list, 
assumes the form isigobodi; a further variation, isigoboti , comes from a 
Pondoland source. 

The name isikfawu-kfawu y given by Kropf, is confirmed by Mr. W. 
W. Roberts. 

For the Jackal Buzzard- often genei icallv referred to as isanxha — 
the distinctive name is indlandlokazi or intlandlokazi , under both of which 
forms the Zulu name also is found. 

Goshawks and Sparrowhawks. 

The members of these groups have no satisfactory Native names 
known to me. In Griqualand East, I have heard the names, ukhetfhana 
—diminutive of ukhetfhc, the lanncr—and ukhetfhc lomlambo (the river- 
falcon), applied to the Rufous-breasted Sparrowhawk. 

In Zululand, the Little Sparrowhawk goes by the name of umqiva- 
yini (Bryant). 
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Harriers. 

Harriers do not appear to he clearly discriminated by the Natives 
from other birds of prey. 

The Pallid Harrier has received two different names from Blyths- 
wood students who chanced to be accompanying me when we met with 
the species. One of these uhtfiisi (milk) refers to its colour and must be 
regarded as generic, as it is applied to the black-shouldered kite also. 
'The other umphungeni (drive him away !) refers to its predatory habits at 
the kraals. Somewhat analogous to this latter name is the Zulu name 
umamhlangeni , given with a query by Bryant for the Cape Marsh 
Harrier. 

In Zululand there would appear to be a similar lack of discrimination, 
as there the pallid harrier receives the name of umathefietii , which belongs 
to the kestrel (Bryant). 



CHAPTER VII 


GAME-BIRDS 
Francolins and Partridges. 

From the Cis-kci to Flagstaff, as well as in Natal and Zululand, the 
Red-necked Francolin is known as inkwali, a name which, in cognate 
forms, runs through great part of East Africa. 

The name appears in one of the best-known proverbs :— 

Akukho nkwali iphandela enye y ephandeV enye yenethole (or yenentfo¬ 
nt fo). 

[No francolin scratches the ground for another ; the only one that 
does so is the one with chickens.] 

This francolin is trapped by means of a cage baited with a maize- 
cob ; three or four birds may thus be caught at one time. 

For the Natal Francolin the name in Pondoland, supplied by Mr. 
Smith, is isakhwehle y which in Zulu becomes isikhwehle. 

The Redwing Partridge is commonly known, both in the Cis-kei 
and the Transkei as isakhwatfha or isikhwatfha. In Pondoland and in 
Griqualand East, as well as in Zululand, its current name is intendele , an 
alternative form of which— ithendele , plur. amathendele —is in use at 
Flagstaff as well as in Northern Natal. 

[In Southern Rhodesia this same name ithendele is the ordinary 
Native name for the crowned guineafowl.—W. W. Roberts.] 

The loud cry, familiar to European ears under the version Get ! get ! 
get ! get your hair cut ! has various Native renderings : 

Nkwenkice, yinja ! [Bov, it’s a dog !] 

Thafa lenkciyo ! 

Gaga lenkciyo ! 

Eli thafa linenkciyo ! 

Dadadethu ! 

Gogo lenqilo ! nqilo ! nqilo ! gogo lenqilo ! 

This species figures in the proverb ; ukuxali intendele , to puzzle the 
partridge. 

Its habit of going in pairs or in coveys and of creeping through the 
grass so long as such procedure seems warranted is well known to the 
hunting boys, who have long studied these birds’ habits with a view to 
outwitting them. When a partridge hard pressed by the boys or their 
dogs resorts to flight, it does so with a wild cry that is sufficient—were it 
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at all necessary—to warn its mate. This has the effect of setting the 
hoys all agog, with sticks poised, for the rising of the mate or of the rest of 
the covey. 

Its food is detailed as : —umbona (maize), namathembu (sparaxis), 
neengeuwe neenqanqoba. 

Partridges are trapped in the following method : 

Xa sifuna ukuyibamba , sit hi simbe iminxhuma apho sikholisa ukuzibona 
zihatnba khona , sithele iinkozo zombona emnxhunyeni ngamnye , ubude bo- 
mnxhuma ngomnye bukholisa ukuthi bube ziinyawo ezimbini ; apha sit hi si/u- 
mane ithendele linqabelekile ukuphuma. 

[When we want to snare this bird, we dig holes where we are in the 
habit of seeing them moving about. We pour maize-grains into each 
hole, which is usually two feet deep, and we find the partridge (after 
falling into the hole in its eagerness to get the maize) quite unable to 
emerge.] 

No distinctive name for the Greywing has come under my notice ; 
it seems that, as far as names are concerned, no discrimination is made 
between this species and the redwing. 

Quails. 

The name isagwityi , in universal use among the Xhosa for the Quail, 
is the Native rendering of the bird’s liquid call gwi gwityi. 

The name isigwaca , in use among the Zulus in northern Natal, has 
apparently a like origin. A Pondo proverb with its counterpart in Zulu 
refers to the risk taken by the bird through its unwillingness to fly : 

Isagwityi esisuka mva sikholwa zizigweba , the quail that rises last gets 
full share of the boys’ sticks, i.e. delays are dangerous. 

Bryant gives a second Zulu proverb with similar implication 

Isigwaca silind ’ induku , the quail waits for the stick (of the hunter),— 
used by way of reproof to a dilatory person. 

In the eyes of the Xhosa boys, there are three wonderful points about 
the quail,— the precocity of the young, the birds’ tenacity of life and its 
wonderful transformation in autumn. 

The precocity of the young is thus referred to : 

Xa iqandusela amantfontfo kwakubaleka nebelisavele ngentloko eqa - 
ndeni intfontfo lilifuqe iqanda . (Baziya). 

[When a brood is hatched, a chicken that has just got its head out of 
the shell will run off with the shell on its back.] 

Or, as another from the same school expresses it, 

Sona , a7vaso amathole alumkile , kuba aqanduselwa fiamhla nje abe &l' 
ezihambela. 
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[As for the quail, its chicks are very clever, for on the day they are 
hatched they are already able to go about by themselves.] 

A St. Cuthbert’s pupil allows the young quails somewhat longer time 
to prepare for their active life : 

S'izala amaqanda amaninzi , athi eqandulwa amathole , abe sel ’ ebaleke 
ecweczva emva kweentsuku ezimbini. 

[The quail lays many eggs ; and the chickens, when hatched, are 
already on the move creeping among the grass after two days.] 

The proverbial saying : mathol ’ esagwityi (quail’s chicks) refers to the 
young scattering in all directions when disturbed, and is equivalent to : 
“ Each man for himself/’ 

Its tenacity of life is thus graphically described : 

Ukuba umntu uyibethile, iya kubaba nokuba amathumbu aya jinga. 

[If a person has knocked it down with a stick, it will fly otf, even 
though its entrails are hanging out.] 

Hut the transformation which the quail is supposed to undergo in 
autumn is certainly the most wonderful thing connected with the species. 
The bird is believed to turn into a frog. This explains away the otherwise 
mysterious disappearance of the quail in the winter season. As boys have 
a natural loathing of frogs, some of them refuse to eat quails, but the 
majority of boys easily overcome any innate scruples they may have on 
the matter. 

An Emfundisweni essayist explains this belief without accepting it : 

Xa kusebusika , ixhivitheka iintsiba ihlale emilindini , it hi xa ihamba 
itake nje ngesele . It hi xa ixhwithekile umzimba wayo uya fana nowesele , 
imilenze yayo ingumfuziselo wemilenze yesele , le ntaka yahluke ngentloko 
namaphiko eseleni ; abanye abantu ,abayidli ngenxa yeso sizathu . 

[In winter, it moults its feathers and stays in holes ; when on the 
move, it jumps like a frog. When in complete moult, its body resembles 
that of a frog and its legs are the counterpart of those of a frog. It differs 
in head and wings from a frog. For this reason some people do not eat 
this bird.] 

In the matter of food, the quail is said to be specially fond of iinqoba 
(Afrikaans : uintjes) and ubutyani bentaka (Lantana salviacfolia). 

Guineafowl. 

The Swahili name of kanga is found over a wide stretch of East 
Africa as well as through Western Madagascar. In Yao, the name is 
nganga ; and, in Nyoro, entajumba. In Thonga (Shangaan) and Lenge 
the name becomes mhangela % and in Zulu and Xhosa impatigele. 
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Quite probably the Xhosa name is onomatopoeic; but there is also 
in use a very definite rendering of the bird’s cry : Andikhathaii ,* I don't 
care. 

Quite a different explanation is suggested by Mr. O. Brigg, one of 
my correspondents. lmpangele y he says, refers to anything with white 
spots or dots, as if marked by hail—for which the Xhosa term is isiphango 
•—and may be applied to a dress or suit or cloth so marked ; the allusion, 
jp the case of the guineafowl, would be to the white-spotted, feathers. 
But it is much more probable that the name impangele y originally given to 
the bird from its cry, may have later on been transferred (as the name 
uthekwane for the hammerhead has certainly been) to objects coloured— 
jhat is, dotted or spotted—like the bird. 

In the 1929 essays, the points specially alluded to in connection with 
the guineafowl were its habit of basking in the sun [ithanda ukotha ilanga]; 
and its habit of raising up the earth like a pig in its efforts to reach the 
roots on which it feeds [iya tvuvutiguza umhlada nje ngongathi yihagu y 
ngokufia itya neencambu zebiithi 

Guineafowl are snared in much the same way as smaller bird$ ; 

Zidla ngokuthiyelwa ktvenziwe isigu kufieke umbona phakathi y ukuze 
ingene itot indlu . 

[They are usually taken by means of a stone trap, under which the 
maize grains are placed ; when the guineafowl enters, the stone falls.] 

Domestic Fowls. 

For the domestic fowl the name inkuku —in its Xhosa form or in 
cognate forms—has an extensive range throughout the area of the Bantu 
languages. 

Many renderings of the cock’s 44 Cock-a-doodle-doo ,r are in use 
throughout Kafraria : 

NdikhumbuV eNxuda (or eXu5a y or eMbo). 

[I come from the Fish River (or, the Bashee : or from Fingoland.)} 

Vukani! kusile ! [Get up, it’s daylight ! ] 

Ndikhuthuk' esinqeni . [I’ve lost all the feathers on the small of my 
back.] 

Phakelari iindwendwe ! [Dish up for the visitors ! ] 

Ulahlekile ! [He is lost,-—with a reference to the Story of Peter.] 

Kha uncozele y ntloyiya ! [Oblige me with a fill of tobacco, Mr. 
Kite ! ] to which another cock responds : 

Yitjha kulawq^ ngakuwe ! [Ask it from that one near you ! ] 

Ibulukhwe yakho idulu ! [Your trousers are expensive ! ] 

Should a cock crow near a hut-door, it is taken to proclaim the 
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arrival of visitors or to portend unwelcome news. The ominous bird is 
driven away, with the accompanying comment : 
x Asifuni bantu , sidiniwe ngabantu ! 

[We don’t want people, we’re tired of people ! ] 
k Asifuni ndwendwe ! or, ^Asifuni ndaba ! 

[We don’t want visitors ! or, We don’t want news ! ] 

Because of their close familiarity with domestic fowls, the Native 
people have enhanced their ordinary talk with a number of pat references 
to these birds. 

Ukulala neenkuku , to go to bed with the fowls, i.e. to retire earlv, at 
the time when fowls go to roost. 

Iinkuku ziya lila y the fowls are calling. (If the cocks crow before 
midnight, the ground will be covered with dew in the morning). 

Usuke waayinkuku, he was just a hen, i.e. he stood stock still without 
speaking. 

Uqwayela phantsi } nje ngenkuku , he scrapes on the ground like a hen 
(that eats everything it gets); i.e. all his earnings go into the bank under 
his nose. 

Mhlatvumbi akungeyiboni inkuku apho izalela khona amaqanda ayo, 
kodtua ngenyt imini iya kuza namantfontfo ; you may not see where the 
hen lays, but one day she will come with her chickens. 

Inkuku yasikwa umlomo , the hen has had her mouth cut (to prevent 
her eating her eggs) ; i.e. he is in a fix. 

Azililanga , the cocks haven’t crowed (to waken him up), i.e. he is 
mentally weak or deficient. 

Uhleli (or, ufukamile) phezu kwamaqanda abolileyo y he’s sitting on 
(or, hatching) rotten eggs ; i.e. he need not hope for any success. 

Alternatively, this proverb appears as : 

Ma ndivuke emaqandeni , mhlaummbi ad? abole y let me get up from my 
eggs, they may prove rotten in the end ; i.e. if I don’t bestir myself, my 
work will not be done. 

Another proverb runs : I sis i la senkuku sibontva mhla liqhuthayo , 
lit. the fowl’s tail is seen when a breeze blows, i.e. a secret is discovered 
when there is a hot discussion. 

Unyaxvo Izvenkuku “ the hen’s foot ” is the XhoBa equivalent for the 
Government “ broad arrow,” used as the mark on forest beacons and as 
the stamp on the garb of prisoners. 

The locative of this phrase in its contracted form elunyaweni serves 
as a place name to indicate the spot where a Government beacon marked 
with the “ broad arrow ” has been set up. 
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(Jnyawo hoetikuku is also the name of a child’s string-game, in allusion 
to the “ hen’s-foot ” pattern formed with the string. 

Turkey. 

For the domestic turkey there is no real Native name. That in use 
thwakwini has been borrowed from the Afrikaans kalkoen. 

The calls of the turkey are represented in dialogue fashion as a 
conversation between the hen and the cock. In reply to the hen’s query : 
Baphi afiatitu halo rnz^i? (Where are the folk of this village ? ), the cock 
replies : Eemkile, kusele ufiuvuvu ! (Gone ! only the remnants, i.e. the 
children, are left! ) 

Alternatively, she asks : Iikomityi ede zihapha, ziye phi ? (The 
cups that were here, where have they gone ?), 

and receives in reply : Zije zonke zee-v -(a trill with the lips)! 

(They are all broken, every one ! ) 

At Blythswood, the girls in the Institution have given me a third 
version. The hen asks : Iikomityi zalo mtfhato ziya ngapki na ? 

(The cups of this marriage, where are they going ! ) 

and receives the reply : Zife zonke cum ! 

(They are all broken to pieces.) 

In Reaction to Conquest , p. 288, Dr. Monica Hunter quotes one of 
her informants as maintaining : Many people will not rear turkeys or 
peacocks, because they are birds connected with lightning. It is said 
they always make a noise when it is thundering, not of fear, but of joy, as 
though they thank the heavens for thundering. 

Button-quails. 

The Button-quails are grouped under the generic name of ingohvane , 
which, in Pondoland, is lengthened to isangolwane. 

At the Gordon Memorial, Natal, a button-quail was brought me by 
Mr. Ian Matheson with the Zulu name ungoqo . This name, along with 
ivutkiy figures in Bryant. 

Though differing from real quails by the lack of a hind toe, these 
small game-birds have the general appearance of quails and a certain 
resemblance to them in their habits. 

Ingolwane lakhela emviktveni amaqanda amdaka nje ngatocsagwityi y 
liya thwethwa. 

[The button-quail builds its nest in the borders of the fields and lays 
dark.cggalike those of the quail ; it creeps along among the grass.] 
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RAILS TO SANDGROUSK 

Rails. 

For the smaller rails, and for Baillon’s Crake (No. 202 in the Birds 
of South Africa) in particular, the generic name is in a state ol Hux. At 
Blythswood, the forms fsizenze and isazenza aie in use. At the Unit at a 
mouth the name is spelt by Mr. \Y. W. Roberts as isizentse. From 
Fondoland Mr. Smith gives me isazinza. At Tabase the form favoured 
is isizinzi , which agrees with the Zulu form of the name ; and at Vsolo the 
form employed is isazinzi . 

The root idea in the name is “ Just sitting still,” in reference to the 
characteristic proneness of these birds to skulk in long or dense vegetation. 

An independent name for Baillon’s Crake, idnputi , is furnished by 
Mr. W. W. Roberts. 

For the Corncrake Bryant gives umjeke-jeke as a Zulu name. 

The Red-knobbed Coot derives its Native names from its con¬ 
spicuous face-shield. Around King William’s 'Town it is known as 
unonkqayi or Bald-head ; and in the Tsitsa basin it bears the name ot 
unompemvamt. 

The Finfoot has no distinctive name of its own ; at the Umtata 
mouth it has the name of ukhiva/iniattzi (Black-headed Heron) sometimes 
applied to it (W. W. Roberts). 

Cranes. 

The Blue Crane or Stanley Crane, known in Kafraria as indive 
and in Zululand as indiva , was in the olden days distinctively a warrior’s 
bird, whose feathers adorned the heads of the fighting men during drill or 
war. When in Zululand a blue crane’s feather w r as presented to a full- 
grown man by the king, it intimated to the recipient his imminent call to 
the honour of wearing the head-ring (Bryant). 

From Archdeacon Woodrooffc I received the following fragmentary 
isifiongo of the blue crane : 

l 'gaga k a Mzeya , 

Intaka ehlonitflnva ngumthinjana. 

[The bird revered by the maidens.] 

'The stately Wattled or Bell Crane, now practically extinct in.- mu- 
area, formerly bred in the Transkei and was known to the Natives by 
distinctive names. These names —ngnjoln and igioamhi , with the 
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alternative form igwampi —have been supplied me by Mr. W> T, Brownlee 
and Mr. A. C. Cumming. 

'The surpassingly-beautiful Crowned Crane or Mahem, whose 
young are eagerly sought alter as pets, takes its Xhosa name ihem from its 
cry. The Sesuto name is Ichehemu. 

Though resident, it indulges here and there in a limited amount of 
seasonal wandering from its nesting-haunts, and its return to its breeding- 
grounds is, in the region around St. Cuthbert’s, regarded as a sign of 
rain : 

A mahem wona aye eLundini , ahlale khan a[>ho de Buphelc uthistka. 

[ The mahem go to the Drakensberg and stay there till winter.ends.] 

Lisiziscla irnvula. Emaxejeni lifika ngesiqingatha, ukugqita kwiyurc 
ycsihlartu kusasa lijike lihlale ngasemaciBini lisithi them ihem ihem , limke 
ngeyureyethoBa, liOe liphindele kwalapho emini emaqanda ; kzva kuloo veki njr 
lifikile iyaanda inn ula enkulu . 

[The mahem brings us rain. On reaching our district, it arrives in 
the morning about five o’clock and settles by the pools, calling out them 
ihem ihem. About nine, it departs ; but it is back again at the same spot 
at mid-day. In that very week that marks its arrival a heavy downpour 
occurs.] 

(This belief in the rainstorm following the return of the mahem to 
their breeding-grounds has its counterpart, e.g. in the “ Teuchits* 
storm,” the rainfall that is associated in Perthshire with the return of the 
Pecweeps to the nesting-haunts.) 

Being a grain-feeder, the mahem docs a certain amount of damage tp 
Native crops, and a Clarkebury essayist says that in that area its known 
proclivities for devouring millet have led to the Natives’ giving up the 
cultivation of that crop. 

Le ntaka ilihemu iphila ngamazimba apha cmGivali. EamBalwa a Bantu 
aBalrme amazimha ngenxa yamahemu, at [ho kungafiyeki nokhozn. 

[This bird, the mahem, feeds on millet here at Clarkebury. Pew 
are those who have cultivated millet on account of the mahem, who 
do not leave even a grain.] 

Bustards. 

Along the base of the Drakensberg, as in Zululand, the two large 
species, Ludwig’s Bustard and the Stanley Bustard, are known as 
iseme ; in Victoria East, the name becomes isema (L. Lloyd). It is 
probable that the Giant Bustard, now rare in Kalraria, bears the same 
Xhosa name, though in Zulu it has a completely different name umngqithi 
(Bryant). 
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These larger bustards figure in the Xhosa proverb : 

I seme lizalela elufmla (the bustard lays its eggs in the wild), which 
finds a counterpart in Sesuto : 

Khupa e behetse lapala-paleng (the bustard laid its eggs on an un¬ 
sheltered place). 

The interpretation, as usual, varies and the fulness of meaning in the 
proverb is not exhausted by a single application. Mabille and Dieterlen, 
in their Sesuto-English Dictionary, explain the Sesuto form as meaning 
that people or things left unprotected are in danger. 

Rev. J. H. Soga (Ama-Xosa y p. 342), who gives the Xhosa version of 
the proverb in the fuller form : 

ithemba lakho liseme Iona lizalel' ethafeni 

[Your hope is (like) the bustard which lays its eggs in the veld] 
explains it as referring to the hopelessness of looking for a bustard’s 
nest on the open veld, like “ looking for a needle in a haystack,” and states 
that it is used generally by way of refusal to one who has asked a favour, 
meaning :— 44 Your expectation is hopeless.” 

For the smaller bustards or korhaan, the Xhosa name is ikhalu-khalu 
or isikhalu-khalu , a word which comes to have the proverbial meaning of 
44 a talkative person.” In those areas where korhaan are common, there 
must be distinct names for the different species, but such names have not 
Come within my knowledge. 

For the Jacana no Xhosa name has so far come under my notice, 
although in the Eastern part of our district the bird should be well enough 
known to be distinguished by name. The Zulu name, according to 
Bryant, is umasmgakhotKidolo . 

Waders. 

The smaller waders—sand-plovers and sandpipers—arc not care¬ 
fully differentiated by the Native people ; they are grouped together 
under the onomatopoeic name of uftufepe , which indicates by its prefix 
its group-nature. With this name, supplied by Mr. \V. W\ Roberts, I 
associate unopepepe , given in a list from Ncizele, Kentani. For the 
widely-distributed Three-banded Sand-plover there is, however, the 
distinctive name of inqatha, 44 lump of fat,” referring evidently to its 
food-value. 

For the Sandpiper, Rev. J. II. Soga supplies the name of uthulhulu; 
and for the Greenshank Mr. W. W. Roberts gives me uphendu . 

Among names that are rather loosely used isixteila requires mention 
here. Strictly speaking this name—in its simple form or in the 
compound isixwila-masele —refers to the kingfisher ; but it is also used as 
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a name for waders. At Mazeppa, it is applied to the Pale sand-plover, so 
well known on our sandy sea-beaches ; and, in Tembuland, it is a name 
for the Ethiopian snipe. The corresponding Zulu name isixulamasele 
has a similar loose application, being used for the stilt and the spoonbill 
(Bryant), as well as for the kingfisher. 

Our two commonest plovers, the Crowned Lapwing and the 
Black-winged Lapwing are united under the joint name of igxiya , 
which is in use in the Cis-kei and across the Transkei to Tsolo. This 
name does not appear in any list submitted from Pondoland. Like the 
Zulu name of ititihhoya —shortened sometimes to ihhoya —it is apparently 
onomatopoeic. 

Another name, intlintiyoya , superficially resembling the Zulu, has 
also been given me, but the exact area in which it is used is unknown to 
me. 

The nesting-habits are concisely described by one of the young 
essayists : 

Igxiya alaakhi xa liza kuzalela , lifane Hgqufr cmhlabeni fidifianise 
iitigqafha. 

['The lapwing docs not make any nest when it is about to lav, it just 
scrapes a hole in the soil and brings together droppings of goats or of 
sheep. | 

Another generic name, umnqunduluthi , applied to birds with a 
pointed coccyx, is definitely assigned by Rev. J. H. Soga to the Ethiopian 
snipe and by Mr. W. W. Roberts to the curlew. 

The following wonderful account of umnqunduluthi comes from 
Jackson Nteta, Emfundisweni : 

Ungafika ithe ngcu cluthini ilinganisa zotike iintaka ezikhaiayo. Xa 
ibone ttkhozi, ihlala de ifianjzcc ngamakhwenktve . Kxvakhona iye Male 
kumazzve anezingxa, itye imhezvu kaThikolofe ( =yentsangu). Xa ikhalayo 
kc, ikhala kalusizi ixelisc u sari a, izc if hi yakugqiba ithule ithi cicaka . A a 
ibulcwe , ufumanisa okokuha irmhaphaza legazi rntliziyrvcm. Kuthi xa 
ikhala ebusika kuyc kubande likhithike . Izalela ebusika rluxurmcni lomla- 
mko. Akuqanduselwa abekive pharitsi komthi oqhamileyo. 

[It is customary to find it perched on a twig, imitating various birds’ 
cries. When it sees an eagle, it sits fast till caught by the boys. Also, 
it is generallv seen in bushy districts and lives on the seeds of dagga. 
Its mournful call suggests an infant’s cry. At the close of its call, it 
remains perfectly quiet. When killed, a drop ot blood is tour.d on its 
heart. Its erving in winter predicts cold and snow. It lays in winter 
by the river-brink, and the young, when hatched, are put under a 
sheltering tree.] 
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The Dikkop is generally known as inqhanqhoto. The geographical 
limits of this name in an easterly direction have not yet been determined, 
and information is specially desired as to the point where it gives way to 
the Zulu name of u- or um-bangaqwa , in use at the Gordon Memorial, 
Pomeroy. 

The dikkop, like the lapwings, are snared on the nest ; but the only 
snare which has come under my personal observation was such a fearful 
looking contraption that it had the effect of leading the owners to forsake 
their eggs. 

For the Courser, the Pondoland name is ucel' ithafa , in reference to 
its fondness for running on the veld. 

The Black-winged Pratincole is at present too rare a bird in the 
Eastern Cape Province to have a distinctive Xhosa name. In Zululand it 
bears the name uivamba (Bryant)—spelt uwhamba in Woodward’s Natal 
Birds . This name is akin to one of the Xhosa names for the White Stork 
unotvamba , and may be applicable to locust-birds generally. The 
pratincole hak also the name of uduku in Zululand (Bryant). 

Gulls. 

While lying at anchor in Algoa Bay in August 1 ( )1 ( ) with hosts of 
Southern Blackbacks around our steamer, I asked the Natives who were 
loading up the steamer what their name for these birds was. They gave 
me amanga6a-ngaDa ; but it remains an open question whether this name 
is reserved strictly for gulls or whether it is a generic name for seafowl in 
general. The name figures in the proverb : 

Umke namangada-ngada asclwandle (he has been carried off by the 
seafowl),—applied to one who has mysteriously disappeared. 

On the Pondoland coast, Miss Meg Gavin assures me that gulls go 
by the name of untloyiya , which is the designation of the Cape kite. 

For Terns in general, Mr. W. W. Roberts supplies the name of 
unothenteza ; while Rev. J. H. Soga states that these birds share with all 
the herringreating species the generic name of intsekanc. 

At Cathcart Vale, in the Fish River basin, the Namaqua Sand- 
Grouse is known as igiwu-giwu (Lionel Lloyd), a name which is also 
applied to the pied starling. 
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Delalande’s Green Pigeon or the Fruit Pigeon. 

The Fruit Pigeon, whose movements depend largely on the ripening 
of the tigs, bears from the Kei Valley eastwards the name of intcndckzccmc. 
A specimen sent me by Rev. J. II. Soga from Elliotdale bore the name 
intendekhiwane , a name given me independently by Rev. Basil Holt and 
Mr, W. W. Roberts from the Umtata mouth. A further variation of the 
name, intendelekuane , comes from a Willovvvale source. 

Despite the superficial resemblance of the latter part of the name to 
the word for a tig, the bird’s name does not, to my mind, have any con¬ 
nection therewith ; a similar termination occurs in the name for the 
laughing dove, ichelekuane. 

In Pondoland the name is izibantouga (W. W. Roberts), which 
appears in a cognate form in Natal, ijufmntondo (Colenso) or ijubantonto 
(Woodward). 

Rock Pigeon. 

From the Cis-kei across the Transkei into Pondoland and on to 
Xululand, the Rock Pigeon is known as ivukuthu ,— an attempt to reproduce 
its coo, rendered by the boys as vukuthu vu. The hysterical breathing of 
a girl under the influence of isiphoso suggests to the Native mind the 
cooing of the rock pigeon ; anti it is said of such a girl : 

(linganisa nevukuthu. [She coos like the rock pigeon.] 

Mr. Oliver Brigg has informed me that at Aliwal North the rock 
pigeon is ijuba and the olive pigeon ivukuthu. 

Olive or Rameron Pigeon. 

'The Olive Pigeon bears in the Cis-kei the name of izuba. How far 
eastwards this name extends remains to be determined ; it was strangely 
absent from all the Transkei lists received in 1 ( )2 ( ). At the Umtata motfth, 
however, the name is in use as well as the longer form izubantonga , with 
its alternative form izibantonga (W. W. Roberts). In Pondoland, Mr. 
Roberts adds, the latter becomes the name of the fruit pigeon, and ijuba 
becomes the name for the olive pigeon, a name which in Natal is 
lengthened to injubantendele (Colenso). In Xululand appears the name 
izubantondo (Bryant). 

The Pondomise name for the olive pigeon, hihihi , corresponds with 
the name for the tree-fern, Cvathea dregei Kunze, in the crown of which 
this pigeon nests. 
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Crimson-winged or Delagorgue’s Pigeon. 

This, the least known of all our Cape species, has been forwarded by 
Mr. W. W. Roberts, with the Pondo name indenga, plural amadcnga , 
attached. 

Turtle-Doves. 

Three species of Turtle-doves occur in the Eastern Cape Province,— 
the Cape Turtle, the Laughing Dove and the Red-eyed Turtle. All three 
arc well-known to the Native boys. 

Cape Turtle. 

For the Cape turtle the name in universal use is ihoBc. This name, 
like so many others, woutd appear to be onomatopoeic, as one of the 
jingles in use to imitate the bird’s cooing includes the word : 

Ndiya ku-fa nje tigeho-Be ! 

[I shall die like a dove ! ] 

The name untamnyama or utitamo imnyamu , “ Black neck,” refers to 
the black collar. 

At Burnshill I have heard it jokingly referred to as umamfengu, the 
Fingo, a name intended to bring into disrepute the laughing dove with 
its everlasting boasting about its Xhosa origin (see below). 

At the Gordon Memorial, on the Zululand border, the Zulu name is 
umthinti (Ian Matheson). 

From the name ihoBe comes the adjective hoBe y used to describe a 
dove-grey colour : 

EliBala lalo lifana kwa negama lalo ; if)ala eli lihobe. 

[This colour it has resembles its name,—dove-grey.] 

The name appears also in the song used by the Native girls to drive 
away the doves from the ripening millet : 

HoBe ! hoBe ! akuwalimanga la mazimba ! 

[Turtle ! Turtle ! you didn’t plough this millet ! ] 

There are many renderings of the cooing song ; but they must be 
heard, as uttered by the Natives, to be appreciated. 

At Tsomo the version is : 

Soz' ufezwe ! 

[You will never be finished off ! i.e. There’s no end to your trickery!] 

Near Ndabakazi the version is : 

Kuya sengtva kwaMgfopho ! 

[They’re milking at Mgfopho’s ! ] 

At Blvthswood : 

Ma sihambe ! hamba sihambe ! 

[Let us be off ! ] 
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At Mqanduli there arc a number of versions : 

Nozijoko ! Nozijoko ! asoz ’ ubc nto ! 

or, Nozingongo ! Nozingongo ! soze ube nto ! 

[Noziloko ! (or Nozingongo ! ) you’ll never be am thing ! ] 

Nozigigi ! tfhaya igzuada ! 

[Nozigigi ! grind snuff! ] 

Ooziqoko ! uya dineka uya jfala etigaboni! 

[Qoziqoko ! he’s tired out, he’s greedy, he’s blind ! ] 

The Cape turtle figures in the current proverb : 

Ukubamba isisila sehobr (to grasp the tail of a dove). The implica¬ 
tion in such an action is one of disappointment, or the frustration of one’s 
hopes. The full meaning of many proverbs, however, is not exhausted 
by a single application. And that this proverb has wider applications is 
shown by Rev. J. H. Soga’s interpretation ( Ama-Xosa , p. 54 c >)holding 
on to non-essentials, clinging to the shadow instead of the substance. 

The isibongo of Ngangelizwe contains the lines : 

Hayi hayi ke mna ukuswel' amaphiko , 

Ndindandazele ndixeV amahobe , 

Ngumahob ’ azizantanta ngenxa yokhozi. 

Would that I had wings 
That I might fly like doves, 

Doves that are unsettled because of the eagle. 

At Clarkebury, there lingers a belief in the Cape turtle as a bird of 
omen : 

Kudala xa amahobe ehleli ehlahleni lobuhlanti bakho ekhala, kwakusi- 
t kite a axela into embi ; ngezi ntsuku jikunjalo, nawo atvayi emakhaya , 
oyika ukudutyuhva. 

[In days of old, when doves settled on your cattle-kraal fence and 
called, it was said they foretold some evil. Nowadays it is not so ! Even 
the doves don’t go to our homes, lest they be shot.] 

Laughing Dove. 

The Cis-kei name, u- or i-chelekwanc (with a variant form ending in 
-</), occurs eastwards as far as the Umtata mouth. There the alternative 
name in use is ihotyazana (a feminine diminutive of ihobe), the name 
preferred in Pondoland also. 

The Tembu name is unomnkenkenke, with umnkenke at Clarkebury ; 
and the Pondomise name is umnkenkenke. 

The Zulu name, heard at the Gordon Memorial, is utnbomvana. 

The various renderings for the laughing dove’s coo have quite a 
romantic smack about them. First comes the widespread boast of the 
confiding singer from our housetop or from a bush beside our house : 
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NdiveV emaXhoseniJ [I come from Kafirland!], 
a boast that has led to his being dubbed uveV emaXhoseni (the New 
Arrival from Kafirland ! ) At Fort Beaufort occurs a variant rendering : 
ndikhumbuV emaXhoseni,—with the same meaning (Ralph Allen). 

About the Amatoles he lays less stress on his journeying and more on 
his sufferings : 

NdiveV emahlahleni, ndigqibeV ukukhathuka ! 

[I come from the bushes ; my skin’s quite torn ! ], 
a complaint that has earned for him the name unokhuthuka (The 
Frayed One ! ) 

At the Kei he attributes his sufferings to events at home : 

Ndidinitve ziinkobe , ndikhuthuk' umqala ! 

[I am tired of unstamped maize, my throat’s quite skinned ! ] 

At Idutywa he makes hotch-potch of his wanderings and sufferings 
and farther garnishes his tale : 

NdigqideV ukukhuthuka , ndiveV emaXhoseni , be ndithivel' isikhumba ! 

[I’m quite torn, coming from Kafirland carrying an ox-hide ! ] 

Near the Bashec, quite a different type of rendering occurs : 

Mzukulwana ka Nomakhaphela ! (or, ka Satan !). 

[Nomakapela’s (or Satan’s) grandchild ! ] 

Red-eyed Turtle. 

The outstanding names for the Red-eyed Turtle are derived from 
the best-known version of the coo : 

Maakhulu , ndipK isidudu ! 

[Grandmother, give me porridge ! ] 

The names referred to are umaakhulu (Grandmother) and indlasidudu , 
with the alternative forms undlasidudu and idlasidudu (Porridge-eater). 
A third derived name isidudu (Porridge) is found in Pondoland. 

A different type of name ikhwalihobe was given me by a St. Matthew’s 
student of 1910 as in use in Victoria East. 

Variations in the rendering of the coo are found : 

Maakhulu , isidudu sibi ! 

[Grandmother, the porridge is nasty ! ] 

Maakhulu , up hi uGidi? 

[Grandmother, where is Gidi ? ] 

Maakhulu , ufan y uthethe. 

[Grandmother, you’re just talking nonsense.] 

At Mqanduli, the cooing assumes dialogue form. The female says : 
Maakhulu , ndiph ’ isidudu ! and the male replies : { Andinaso ! [I haven’t 
any ! ] The explanation would rather seem to be that a Cape Turtle is 
answering a red-eyed turtle. 
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Although the rendering of the coo would imply that maakhulu is its 
first phrase, anyone who listens attentively to the cooing bird will notice 
that the rhythm of the song demands as a rule the transfer of the maakhulu 
to the position of the second phrase. 

Cape Green-spotted Dove. 

At the Umtata mouth, this species receives uniformly the name of 
ivukazana (W. W. Roberts). As this name is a feminine diminutive of 
isavu , the tambourine dove, it indicates the Native familiarity with their 
respective cooing and the Native recognition of a close resemblance 
between them. 

The name occurs in the alternative forms of isavukazana , imvukazana 
and isamvukazana (Mr. Smith). 

The Zulu name isikhombazana y has also the form of a feminine 
diminutive, and is related to unkombose , the name given by Bryant for the 
Namaqua dove and spelt by Woodward igomboza. 

Tambourine Dove. 

No distinctive name appears to be given this species in the Cis-kei. 
In the Transkei, on the other hand, it is almost universally known as 
isavu. 

In Zululand it is called isibelu (Woodward). 

Cinnamon Dove. 

In the Amatoles and in the Kei valley, this true forest species bears 
the name of isagqukwe ,—a name first given me by John Ross, one of my 
youthful helpers at Pirie. 

Elsewhere in the Transkei, east to Pondoland and north to Griqua- 
land East, it goes by the name of indenge. 

Namaqua Dove. 

There does not appear to be any distinctive name for this very 
distinctive long-tailed dove. The names supplied to me are ihotyazana 
(applied also to the laughing dove) and isavu (thename of the tambourine 
dove). 

The Zulu name is unkombose (Bryant). 
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Cape Parrot. 

From the Cis-kei to Zululand the Parrot hears the name of isikhtve- 
riene, which, in Tembuland and Pondoland, appears in the modified form 
isakhwenene. 

Reference is made to the bird in the current proverb : 

Amathutflhu esikhwenene (parrot's entrails), used with the implication 
of unrealised hopes ; also, a name for European sweets. 

Warnpha amathumbu esikhwenetie , lit. he gave him parrot’s entrails, 
i.c. he promised him a nice present but failed to keep his promise. 

Izulu limathumb' esikhwenene % lit. the sky is parrot’s entrails, i.e. the 
sky is overcast with cumulus clouds, promising rain that does not fall. 

From Raziya comes the following rendering of the cry : 

Xa inamathole , uyive irnana ikhaia iwafundisa , esithi : haha ! haha ! 
ndinafio nam a bant wan a ! haha ! 

[When it has chickens, you hear it continually calling, teaching them : 
haha ! I too have little ones ! haha ! ] 

Knysna Lourie. 

Throughout the Cis-kei and the Transkei the Lourie is known as 
igolomi , a name which is founded on its cry. In Victoria East, the cry is 
rendered as : golonti , linda, linda ! (Lourie, wait, wait !) 

'Towards the Umtata mouth, as Mr. W. W. Roberts tells me, two 
other onomatopoeic names are in use, one of which igolo-golo is but seldom 
emploved ; and the other of which, igzcala-givala (corresponding by the 
rules of Vowel Harmony exactly w ith the first), is the form in common use 
across Pondoland and into Zululand. 

Its food . 

'The lourie is a true forest species, remaining at all seasons in the 
obscurity of the forest shade. One 1910 essayist informed me, however, 
that when the peaches are ripe, the lourie comes out of the forest to cat 
the fruit. Another of the same set of essayists asserts that, though the 
bird never leaves the forest, it loves maize and is easily snared by maize. 

In the end of 1933, this latter statement was confirmed by a corres¬ 
pondent who told me of a European who was trapping louries by using 
maize and who was selling them for 7s. 6d. each. 
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An Kmtundisweni scholar states that it feeds its young on imbewu 
yesaqoni (the fruit of the wiki vine). 

. J Bird of Omen. 

In Poiulolaiul the lourie is regarded by the hunters as a bird of omen: 

Yothi kuya zingelwa woyira ivuma emhumheniyehlalhi loo mini im/hina 
ivumile. Wokona ngayo xa kuza kuka kho mgozi kukazingeh ikhala kakuth 
ngokulusizi (Fmfundisweni). 

[W hen there is going to be a hunt, you will hear the lourie singing at 
the edge of the forest when the hunt begins. You will know by its sad 
and sorrowful tones when danger threatens the hunters.] 

Xa ikon a akazingeli kesiza kuzingela , isuke yenze uliliselo olutkile . /- 

thanda ukuhlala embambeni yehlathi. Xa sukubuna Hi Use la ixefa okokuka 
linyamukazi ziza huja. A a sukukana itlu c?ca ithetha okokuka linyama- 
kazi aziz' ukuja (Kmtundisweni). 

[On seeing the hunters coming, it makes a peculiar outcry. It 
loves to stay at the edge of the forest ; and, when it makes that cry, it 
foretells the death of the hunted buck. When it is sitting silent, it 
indicates that the hunted animals w ill not die.] 

Its red icing feathers. 

Its brilliant wing-feathers are used as head-ornaments ; and the 
bright crimson of these feathers explains the allusion to this species in 
the Zulu proverb given by Bryant : ukumthivesa igicala-guala , to make a 
person carrv a lourie-feather, i.e. to deal him a blow on the head so as to 
draw blood. 

From the same bright colour ot these feathers, a similarly coloured 
bead goes by the name ugolomi. 

CUCKOOS 

Red-chested Cuckoo. 

The Red-chested Cuckoo, or Pict-Mvn-Vrou, is known throughout 
Kafraria and Natal as uphezukomkhono , with an alternative lengthened 
form uplu zulukomkhono in Poiulolaiul. 

’The meaning of the cry “ Upon the arm ” is variously interpreted ; 
but the common interpretation refers it to the habit of the Natives, when 
going to sleep, of bending back the arm under the head to serve as a 
pillow. The bird is supposed to be calling at early morn to sleepy-heads: 
“ You that are sleeping on your arm, get up ! It’s time to be in your 
garden ! ” 

Uvile kwa tigoko igxeko lomnt' ontsundu ngohukodica hi angajumlanga : 
kt kicaku ! ixefa Hhambi/e John lima ; phaknmisani iinyatvo , isiUho njt loo 
ntaka i niyayiva ukuka ithi :—nihleli phezu komkhonu. 
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[You hear at once a stupid person, especially those uneducated ones, 
saying : Oh ! ploughing-time has passed ! get a move on, as that bird 
says. You hear it saying : You are lying on vour arm ! ] 

Another meaning was given me at St. Matthew’s in 1910:—The 
bird sings at ploughing-time and is thus named because it seems to say all 
people must hold the handles of their ploughs. 

77/e Harbinger of Summer. 

The renewal of its cry, on its arrival from its winter quarters, is one 
of the signs of summer. 

Siva ngophezukomkhono ukuba ihlobo lithwasile. 

[Piet-myn-vrou tells us that summer has come.] 

Afianye bathi : sisandulela sehlobo,—kuba ekhala ehlotyeni. 

[Some say it is the forerunner of summer, for it calls in summer.] 
As the harbinger of summer, it brings joy to those who hear its call : 
Iya sigeobisa isixelela ukuba ihlobo lithwasile. 

[k makes our hearts rejoice, telling us that summer has come.] 
fxela ixefa lokuba makuqahce ukulinywa amazimba . 

[It tells us that the sowing of millet should begin.] 

Its call is taken as a sign of a hot dav : 

Uthi akukhala bakho aboutu bayazi into yokokuba kuza kuba khu 
ilanga kakhulu ngaloo mini. 

[When it calls, some people believe it will be very hot that day.] 

Black Crested-cuckoo. 

'The Black Crested-cuckoo bears the prosaic name of ilunga legwaba , 
in reference to the white wing-bar across the black plumage. 

At the Umtata mouth this name appears, by metathesis, in the 
inverted form also, igwabalelunga. 

So far, this name has not been traced into Pondoland. The name in 
use there I take to be inkanku , which is also the Zulu name for the species. 
A boy of Holy Cross Mission says of inkanku : 

Yin taka exela ilixa lokulima amazimba. 

[It tells that the time for sowing millet has come.] 

The closely allied Black-and-grey Cuckoo is not distinguished by 
a separate name. 

In the hi bongo of Sapli (Kreli), he is addressed as lilunga-legwaba 
likaHintsa. 

Black Cuckoo. 

The name of the Black Cuckoo has long troubled me. At Pirie, 
during summer, there was continually heard a plaintive triple, call, which 
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I never succeeded in tracing to its producer. The plaintive call was 
ascribed to unomntan ’ ofayo , and the bird was supposed to be continually 
bewailing its sad condition : 

Ndina mntan* ufayo , 

Ndifia ndiya mdika , 

Kanti akafiikeki. 

fl have a sick child ; I think I am reporting him, but he is ignored.] 

'This jingle is repeated by a child who sees another child eating and 
wishes to share his food. 

On the strength of a specimen of a yellow-shouldered cuckoo- 
shrike sent me with the name of unomntan ofayo attached, I accepted the 
cuckoo-shrike as the correct identification of the Native name, and so 
reported it. I have, however, no doubt nowadays that mv secretive bird 
is the black cuckoo. 

Didric or Bronze Cuckoo. 

For the Didric, one of our most conspicuous Cuckoos, I have not 
been able to get any name direct from the Natives, but 1 learn from Mr. 
W. W. Roberts that in the Umtata basin it is called umgcifnlitfhane . 

Emerald Cuckoo. 

The most beautiful of all our cuckoos, the Emerald Cuckoo, seems to 
be having its own Native name displaced by a Kafirised version of the 
English “ cuckoo ; ” at Pirie it was brought to me as ikuku . No doubt 
this is explained by the demand for specimens of this surpassinglv-brilliant 
bird, but it makes the discovery of its real name difficult. 

The Native name in favour for the bird is intananja , but the name for 
the trogon intfatfhongo is also applied to it. 

The usual rendering of the cry : zipti iintombi ? [Where are the 
girls ? ] accounts for the name in use at Clarkebury and probably else¬ 
where, uziph ’ iintombi. 

A variant rendering of the call at Pirie is : Helen ! Ntornbi! 

[Helen ! Girl ! ] 

The Zulu rendering of the song : Bantwanyana ! ning'endi! 

[Little children, don’t get married ! ] accounts for the Zulu name, 
ufumtwanyana. 

R. E. Moreau, in his work on the Birds of Tanganyika (Ibis, 1932, p. 
512), says : 

“ A Native who interpreted its call (in kiZigua) as kulwa tuoge 
[Let us go and bathe] gave the best impression of the sound I have ever 
heard.” 
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Goucal. 

The Coucal or Rain-bird, whose plaintive hooting may be compared 
to gurgling water, bears universally, from the Cis-kei to Pondoland, the 
name of ufiikwe and in Zululand that of ufukwe. 

Our first lexicographer, John Bennie, says that its head is preserved 
and given to pups for the purpose of making them expert hunters. 

Owls. 

Throughout Kafraria and across Natal into Zululand, owls are known 
under the generic name of isikhova. The prefix isi warns us that this 
may be a group name. When, however, this generic name is limited in 
its application, it refers to the Barn Owl. 

In the Transkei, a diminutive form inkovana is in use ; the change of 
prefix indicates that the smaller bird implied is not a small barn owd but a 
smaller owl of a different species. The probability is that inkovana refers 
to the Marsh Owl, but this identification awaits confirmation. 

Another owl-name isihuluhulu is onomatopoeic and bears an 
accidental, but interesting, resemblance to the Latin ulucus and the Scotch 
hoolet. This is the name of the Spotted Eagle-owl whose mournful 
hoot is rendered in various ways. 

Vuna ! thutha ! [Reap and carry home what you’ve reaped ! ] 

Vuna ! kuya vunwa ! [Reap ! reaping’s in progress ! ] 

Bulu ! kuya vunwa ! [Bulu (a dog’s name), reaping’s going on ! ] 

Kusizungu ukusehenza ngofiusuku ! [It’s eerie to work at night ! ] 

One rendering assumes dialogue form : 

Male : Ayivuk ’ impuku ! [The mouse is not getting up ! ] 

Female : Yenziwe nguwe , Jujuju ! kufj' uhlcli phezu kwayo ! 

[It’s your fault, Jujuju ! for you’re sitting on it ! ] 

The name isihuluhulu is taken over into the life of the people and 
applied to a stupid, senseless person. 

The spotted eagle-owl also bears the name of utnehlo makhulu. 
Big eyes. 

There remains an ow l-name universally known and uttered with awe, 
ifuhesi. Hearing that one of these owls had been killed at the begin¬ 
ning of 1 ( )25 near Blvthswood, I endeavoured to get hold of it. My effort 
tailed, but the description of its enormous size anti of its bellowing like a 
bull left no doubt that the bird was a Giant Eagle-owl. This species 
is used for witchcraft purposes. 

With the list of known owl-names exhausted, I am inclined to regard 
Woodford’s Owl as the species whose cry is rendered : 

Wa gxrfte ! wa gxcho ! wa n dir hr zenja ! 

Or (as heard at Grahamstown) 7va naantsi! ndlefie zenja ! ehe ! 
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Birds of the Night. 

The owl is called a poor wanderer, because of the way in which it is 
harried hv other species when it flies about by day or when its resting- 
place is discovered by them. 

In some parts the owl is represented as saying to itself: 

The sun hinders my beautiful eyes, 

'Therefore I won’t go about during the daytime. 

A Shawbury version of the birds isihongo, when praising itself, is : — 
Phuma phatfhane emlindini 
USukade ungctvalile 
Yotike le mini ungatyi nto. 

Come out, coward, from your hole. 

You’ve been long lying quiet. 

Hating nothing all day. 

The Owl as a Wizard. 

'The owl is believed to be in league with the killing witch-doctors 
(i amagqwifa ) and is ranked along with them as igqwiya. Should one 
settle on a hut, it is regarded as a messenger of death. Kvcn if it merely 
screams in flying over a hut, it is believed to be predicting some mis¬ 
fortune to the inmates. 

Ngexefa loomaakhulu Pet hit, hehesithi fmahuhamha isihlnn'a ekhaya Faye 
emagqipeni , kuha h esithi :—knhamhe umthakathi , a he seT esi/hi amagqifa 
Fathakathiwe (Gura). 

[In the time of our ancestors, if an owl came near the home, the 
people went to the witch-doctors, for they said : “ A wizard has been 

here ! ” and the witch-doctors said the people were bewitched.] 

Should an owl settle near a dwelling or on a roof and begin calling, 
one of the inmates takes a burning brand from the tire and throws itat the 
owl to drive it off. The proceedings are well described by a Blythswood 
essayist : 

Ukuha kuthc kuhleliwe hwakhaJa isikhova phezu kwendlu , hat hi kukho 
umntu oza kufa. UFotie he wonke umntu seT ephethe isikhuni somlilo , 
kusukelwa isikhova sigityiselwa ngomlih. Kanti apho usizi lukhona , xa 
ngoku sithe safunyanwa sahanjwa , sithathwe sigalelwe iparafin sintunyekwe 
umlilo . Naso he siphaphazela singumlilo side siyokmca phi phi phi, sife. 
Kuha kalokti hakholehoa ukuha kukho ahantu ahangamagqivifa. A a ha 
Fnintu ke Fathumela isikhova ukuha siyokuhn/a/a umntu , yivo Je nto Fasitfhi - 
sayo . 

[Should an owl sit calling on a house-top, the people believe that it is 
foretelling the death of one of the inmates. Every one seizes a firebrand 
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and gives chase and throws the brand after the owl. The pity of it is that 
the owl, when caught, is soaked in paraffin and set alight. Off it flies, in 
a blaze, to fall down at a distance and die. The reason why people burn 
it, springs from their superstitions belief in the existence of evilly- 
disposed witch-doctors who send the owl to kill a person.] 

Its cry must not be imitated. 

A person must beware of imitating the cry of an owl, lest all his 
blankets be burned. 

Its alleged Foresight. 

Another piece of folk-lore comes from Fmfundisweni : 

Sithi ke sakuyifjamba impuku sokuyityela endaweni enqafnleyo. Simane 
ke siwafieka kundawo nye amathamhn ezo mpuku , kanti senzela uhuthi rnhla 
sakuze sithi sizingela sing^a/itmani mpuku sakuya kuqokelela Iowa mijtvayitho 
tea loo mathambo siwatye. 

[When it catches a mouse, it will go to eat it in a secure place. It 
has a habit of putting in one spot the bones of these mice (it has eaten), so 
that on the day when it has gone hunting unsuccessfully it may go and 
gather together that repast of bones and eat them.] 

Why the Owl is not eaten. 

The owl is not eaten by the boys. 

Asityiwa kith a silixelegu ; umzimba waso uzele yinknethu, into ke leyn 
sinuka ngathi si file. 

[It is not eaten, for it is a slut ; its body is full of scurf, which causes 
it to smell as if it were dead.] 

The Native story accounting for other birds’ hatred of the owl is told 
under the tinkv. 

Nightjars. 

The name udebeza, in use from the Cis-kei to Flagstaff, is strictly 
applicable to the species whose musical call enlivens the twilight. Though 
correctly identified in the Dictionary, confirmation of the identification 
was long in coming. It was, however, settled by the good services of my 
enthusiastic helper Mr. W. W. Roberts, who, on learning my wish in the 
matter, forwarded two specimens of the South African Nightjar with 
the comment :—“ They were shot just after they had each completed their 
cry— ndakhe ndaya . . . , so that this is now proof positive.” 

Mr. Smith gives me as a distinctive Pondo name isandlule. 

The Zulu name is uzavolo ; and it may be that the name uhlohlolo- 
ngzvane , given bv Bryant as the name of a night-bird in Natal, “ having a 
very pleasant song heard during the early night,” refers to the same species. 
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The Song of the S.A. Nightjar. 

Mr. Austin Roberts has separated the South African nightjar and the 
fiery-necked nightjar from other members of the group under the generic 
name of Nyctisyrigmus, with direct reference to their musical calls. In 
a letter of 10th September 1925, he writes :— 

“ The members of this genus are the only ones which can lay claim 
to having musical voices. They might be called Litany nightjars , as R. 
D. Bradfield tells me the 1820 Settler descendants liken the call to ; 
Good Lord , deliver us ! This very aptly describes it.” 

The following versions of the song were gathered at Pirie : 

Ndakhe ndaya , ndakhe ndaya , tidee thendelele (or, ndee tyiDihli). 

[I went and I went and I slipped.] 

Ndadlula , ndee thendelele [I passed by and I slipped.] 

Yiza nengubo leyo , sambathisc le ntothololo. 

[Bring that blanket, and let us cover this decrepit object.] 

Ethe induku leyo , ndibethe le ntothololwane . 

[Here with that stick, that I may thrash this decrepit object.] 

The Zulu rendering is :— 

Zavolo y sengela abantu bakho ! [Zavolo, milk for your people ! ] 

Swifts. 

In flight, swifts may be easily distinguished from swallows by their 
long sickle-shaped wings and their far more powerful Might. Our three 
common species may all be included under the generic name of ihlaba - 
nkomo or ihlankomo. The shorter name, ihlankomo, is in universal use in 
the Transkei; the longer form appeared, in the 1929 lists, as a duplicate 
from Butterworth and Emfundisweni only. 

In Natal, the name is ijiyankomo (Bryant), of which the Zulu name 
ija —also given by Bryant—may be a contraction. The meaning under¬ 
lying these names remains obscure. 

At the Gordon Memorial, Northern Natal, the name in use is intlola - 
mvula (the spy of the rain), which in Zululand assumes the cognate form 
ihlolamvula (Bryant). 

When applied specifically, the Xhosa name is reserved for the Black 
Swift. The large White-bellied, or African Great, Swift goes by 
the name of ubantom, a word derived from the Afrikaans and referring to 
the pied plumage ; but in Tembuland—my informant being Mr. Job 
Nyoka—this large species is called iyulumente. 

The small White-rumped Swift goes in the Kei valley by the name 
of unonqane (Mr. Job Nyoka),—a name more usually given to the Tinky. 
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Rain harbingers . 

To the Native people the outstanding fact about swifts is their 
appearance before rain : 

Ezo ntaka zikholisa ukuba kho xa kuza kuna , ziqale ukunyakazcla 
emathafeni nasemakhaya zide zingathi ziza kungena ezindhvini. 

[These birds usually put in an appearance just before rain ; they 
begin to swarm on the veld and at our homes and at last look as if they 
would enter the huts.] 

Mousebirds or Colies. 

The Red-faced Mousebird, that wanders noisily about the mimosa- 
tracts, receives from its cry the Xhosa name of intfili , and the Zulu name 
of umtshivovo (Bryant), spelt by Woodward ishivovo. 

The Speckled Mousebird of the forest area is known from the 
Cis-kci to Zululand as indlazi , a name which Fred Samela, a St. Matthew’s 
essayist in 1910, revealed to me as being derived from the cry : dlatsi 
dlatsi dlatsi . 

The relationship between this and the previous species is fully 
recognised : 

Ndlazi nantfili ziyalatnana. 

[The speckled and the red-faced mousebirds are of the same family.] 

The name indlazi is applied to an ox with horns stretched out almost 
horizontally, like wings. 

There is also a kind of fruit, still unidentified, associated with the 
bird : Kukho iziqhamo ckuthiwa “ kukudla kzvendlazi ,” ngokuba zisoluho 
zifunyanwa kuzo (Emfundisweni). 

[There is a fruit termed “ Mousebird’s food,” for mousebirds are 
always found thereon.] 

When disturbed, the Mousebird darts off with a perfectly straight 
flight, like a rocket ; but its seeming strength on the wing is known by the 
boys to be a mere spurt which quickly fizzles out. When chased by the 
hunting boys, it becomes quickly exhausted, and many of the flock fall to 
the boys’ sticks. A Flagstaff essayist ascribes their love of thorn-bush (a 
statement which is much truer of the red-faced species than of the 
speckled mousebird) to the protection afforded them there. 

Yintaka ethanda ubobo y ngenxa yokoyika ukubanjwa ngadantu , kuba 
ayikwazi ukuphapha ixefa elide. 

[It is a bird that is fond of the thorn-bush, because of its fear of being 
captured by people, for it hasn’t the skill to maintain its flight for any 
length of time.] 

The boys maintain that both adults sleep together in the nest, but 
they also aver that this bird is not easily snared in their izithambo (cow- 
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hair nooses placed over the nest), for it moves the snare out of the way 
before entering the nest. 

Trogon. 

The Trogon, from its pronencss to sit still on its perch, has become 
an emblem of laziness, and its Native name intfatfhongo has become a 
byword, being applied to a shiftless woman by her husband. In quite 
another connection, a Native woodcutter, walking with me through the 
Pirie forest, referred to the intfatfhongo :— 

Elilisa amadoda 
Ngexefa lemjazwc 
Tfho tjho ! 

(The bird that makes the warriors weep in the time of war by its 
calling “ You’ve got what you deserve ! ”) 

The Zulu name is umjeninengu (Woodward). 

Kingfishers. 

The generic name for kingfishers, isixzvila , is in use through both 
the Cis-kei and the Transkei. At Blythswood has been given me the 
variant form isaxwila , a form which passes into isanxulc at Flagstaff and 
isaxzvula (W. W. Roberts) in Eastern Pondoland. At Port St. John’s, 
Rev. B. Holt finds in use both isaxula and isixuhi, the latter of which runs 
on into Zululand. 

For the Giant-Kingfisher the distinctive name is uxomoyi , a name 
which occasionally lends itself to generic use. being applied, at Blyths¬ 
wood and elsewhere, to the brown-hooded kingfisher. 

For the Brown-hooded Kingfisher, Rev. J. H. Soga has supplied 
the name undozela , accompanying it with a specimen of the bird. The 
appropriateness of the name ( 4 ‘ I’m dozing ”) will appear to all who have 
watched this bird perched, apparently listlessly, day after day in the same 
spot. In the coastal region near the I'mtata mouth, Mr. W. W. 
Roberts tells me that undozela is applied to the Natal kingfisher and that 
in that district the brown-hooded kingfisher is indwazela (the one that 
gazes into space). 

One other name inqanana is supplied by Mr. W. W. Roberts and 
doubtfully referred to the Malachite Kingfisher ; compare Zulu isiqa- 
nanazana. 

Rollers. 

The European Roller is so regular and so conspicuous a summer 
visitor to our area that it can hardly be overlooked by the Native people, 
yet no name for it has come to my notice. 

Its Zulu name is ifefe (Bryant). 
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Hoopoes. 

African Hoopoe. 

The African Hoopoe receives its name uboboyi —in use throughout 
Kafraria and as far eastwards as the Gordon Memorial on the Natal 
border—from its cry. 

The proverb : { alifufu, ligeada uboboyi (the heat is enough to roast 
the Hoopoe) is descriptive of an excessively hot day, and seems to refer to 
the birds calling during the heat of the day. 

In some parts of the country the hoopoe disappears during the 
winter months. Our first lexicographer, John Bennie, who gathered his 
material in the Tyumie valley, states that the early return of this bird in 
spring informs the Natives that winter is past; and his great-grandson 
Mr. G. Bennie, writing from Tarkastad, tells me that the Natives there¬ 
abouts have numerous opinions on the subject of where the bird goes in 
winter, one being that it secretes itself in a hole. 

Wood Hoopoe. 

Rev. J. H. Soga gives me as the proper name for the Wood Hoopoe 
umkhulungu , a word of obscure reference, unless it be, like so many other 
names, an attempt to reproduce the cry. 

The Cis-kei name, found also in Bomvanaland and Pondoland, is 
intlek' adafazi , with the variant form uhlek' adafazi (Rev. B. Holt) at the 
Umtata mouth. In the Transkei the form of this name in general use is 
intleki fiafazi. These names refer to the jabbering cry which the birds 
utter to the accompaniment of grotesque gesticulations and mean 44 The 
bird that laughs at the women.” 

Woodward in his Natal Birds gives a similar name hlcdabafazi (the 
slanderer of the women) as in use in Natal. 



CHAPTER XI 


HORNBILLS TO WOODPECKERS 

The Ground Hornbill, or Turkey Buzzard, is known in the Cis-kei 
as intsikizi , a name which prevails in the Kei Valley also, but which from 
Clarkebury eastwards is accompanied by the parallel form intsingizi , and 
at the Umtata mouth and Flagstaff by the form intsingiza as well. The 
form that persists into Natal and Zulu land is intsingizi. 

In some districts the species is nicknamed ingududu , from its boom¬ 
ing cry regarded as presaging rain ; the meaning of this name has, through 
the further idea of the birds’ bewitching powers, been extended to applv 
to a witch-doctor. 

The name intsikizi is applied jokingly or offensively to a person with 
a shining black face: { akamnyama ngako, yintsikizt\ he’s not black, he’s 
an intsikizi, i.e. he is as black as coal. 

The bird is also used as a bogey to frighten children :— 

Naantsi intsikizi ! here’s the turkey buzzard ! 

Its booming cry. 

Quite a number of versions of the weird cry may be heard, generally 
cast in dialogue form : 

Male: Ipti impiY (Where is the enemy?) 

Female : Naantsiya ! (Yonder he is ! ) or, naants' cs' apha ! (Just 
over the hill ! ) 

Male : Uph' umhlakulo Y (Where is the hoe ? ) 

Female : Usekoyeni ! (It’s in the maize-crib ! ) 

Or, i Awukh J ekoyeni! (It’s not in the maize-crib ! ) 

Male : Aphi amakhwenkwe Y (Where are the boys ? ) 

Female : Ases } apha ! (They’re over the hill ! ) 

Female: Ndiyemka, ndiyemka, ndiya kuwethu! (I’m off, off to 
my father’s place ! ) 

Male : Hamba ke, kad' usitfho ! (Off you go then ; you’ve talked 
about it long enough ! ) 

Or, hitting off pat the hollow' boom, 

Awumki, atvumki, kad ’ usitfho! (You’ll not go: that’s your old 
threat !) 

Female : Ndiyemka, ndiyemka emhlaDeni! (I am going away, I am 
going away from the earth ! ) 

Male : Mus' ukutfho! mus' ukutfho! (Don’t sav so! Don’t sav so!) 
Yithi! (Do it !) 

Mus ’ ukuthi! (Don’t do it ! ) 
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The Piric children sing to it : 

Intsikizi ayiboni , 
l bona ngaso nye , 

IDonclwa tidirn , 

Xa iheka eZeleni. 

[The turkey buzzard can’t see ; / it sees oidy with one eye ; / 

It is seen by me / on its way to Izeli.] 

A Sacred Bird. 

The turkey buzzard is held sacred and must not be killed. Rev. 
John Brownlee, in describing the customs of the people on their first contact 
with missionaries, says : 

“ If a person kill by accident a mahem (crowned crane) or brom- 
vogel (turkey buzzard), he is obliged to sacrifice a calf or young ox in 
atonement.” 

The Turkey Buzzard as a Wizard. 

Along with the hammerhead and the owl, the turkey-buzzard is 
regarded as in league with amagqwija (the death-dealing witch-doctors) 
or with the departed spirits. Should it therefore settle on a hut or come 
near a kraal, it would be held to be a messenger of death. 

A Flagstaff essayist of 1929 writes : 

Le ntaka ayizange iye apho kukho aOantu. Ithi, nokufia ibihamba 
yaza yathi gaxa emzini , ihambe bucala ingade iye hungena phakathi kwezi - 
ndlu. Kude kusithiwa ithi ize iye ike iqhutyelwe ngemithi ngosiyazi. Kuthi 
ukuba ayilungiswanga kwa ngemithi kube kho ilijwa kulowo mzi elinje ngesifo 
esibubisaya. 

[This bird never goes where people are. And, even if it does 
approach a village, it turns off to the side and does not wander among the 
huts. If, therefore, it does visit a Native village it is regarded as being 
sent there as a messenger of death by a witch-doctor by means of his 
charms. If the bird is not driven off also by charms, there will be in that 
village a calamity such as death.] 

A Rain-Bird. 

The turkey-buzzard is to this day recognised as intaka yemvula (lit. 
the bird of the rain) or intaka enemvula (lit. the bird that has rain), the 
bird that can be used to effective purpose in bringing rain. 

Xa kukho i mb ale la, le ntaka iya sukelwa ngezinja nangamahafe , ithi, 
huba ^asintaka iphaphazelela phezulu , ibanjwe ifakwe emanzini ihleli , kuthitve 
ke kuza kuna imvula enkulu (St. Cuthbert’s). 

[In a season of drought, this bird is hunted down by horsemen 
attended with dogs, and, as it is not a bird that flies high, it is caught and 
put alive into water ; it is said that a great rain will follow.] 
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At Main, in Tembuland, I learned from Mrs, Doig Young that there 
also the bird was put alive in the water. 

In at least some districts, however, the bird is killed before being put 
into the water : 

Yintaka enemvuta. Be kuthi kumaxefa agqithileyo , lakubalela ilattga , 
yanqaba imvula, ufike amadoda seV ephuma inqhina azingela le ntaka. Athi 
kc akuyifumana ayiOulale , ayijake esiziOeni , it hi ke imvula inethe , kuthiwe 
yenziue yile ntaka (Emfundisweni). 

[It is a bird that has the power of bringing rain. In former days, 
when there was a drought, the men organised a hunt after this bird. 
After catching it, they killed it and put it in a deep pool. The rain 
poured, and people attributed the downpour to this bird.] 

The rain thus brought on continues until the bird is taken out of the 
river : 

lya kuyeka ( imvula ) rnhlana yafolwa yatsalwa ngephiko , ukuzc lizole 
(Clarkebury). 

[The rain will stop when the bird is pulled out by a wing, and the 
sky will clear.] 

Ifakwa {le ntaka) emlanjeni , it hi isakufa/nva ine imvula , kanti yothula 
mhla yafolwa. 

[When this bird is put in the river the rain comes ; and, when it is 
drawn out, the rain stops.] 

Ifakwa emanzini ukuzc ine imvula, kanti yothi ukuze iyeke idc ibe 
ik hutJ hi we. 

[It is put in the water and the rain comes, and the rain will not cease 
until the bird is drawn out.] 

In some districts the very cry of the bird is taken to indicate rain : 

Ung ] aziva zikhala, yazi ukuOa imvula se ikufuphi inethe (Mpukane). 

[Should you hear them calling, know that a drenching rain is near.] 

Were this true, however, some areas would be in a perpetual mist. 

On the other hand, one of the essayists (1929) qualifies the nature of 
the call that brings rain : 

Xa kuza kunetha sive ngayo ikhala ngelizwi elikhulu , siqondc ukuOa iza 
kunelha imvula (Emfundisweni). 

[We know from the bird’s loud call that there will be a downpour.] 

As a Snake-eater. 

In Emfundisweni essays, great delight is taken in describing this 
bird’s method of catching a snake. 

It hi xa inyoka ingene emnxhunyeni iyimbe ngomlomo wayo omkhulu ; ize 
ithi xa ikufuphi nexhoOa layo ifake iintsiOa zephtko ukuxokonxa inyoka leyo. 
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Kanti inengqundo cnkulu yokuphawula usiba olttlutiyitvcyo yitiyoka , ilunco- 
thulc kzva oko phumbi kokuba ityeju ingene enyamcni. Ide iyiphathc nje 
ngomphakoy iphuthele nosapho. 

[When a snake enters a hole, the bird digs with its huge beak ; and, 
when it gets near its prey, it inserts its wing-feathers to stir up the snake. 
But it has the ready wit to note the feather that has been bitten by the 
snake, and it plucks it out at once before the poison has a chance of reach¬ 
ing the flesh. Then it carries off the snake as provisions and shares it 
with its family.] 

Trumpeter HornbiU. 

The Trumpeter Hornbill, or Bush-baby, whose unearthly shriek 
resembles the cry of a child in pain, is known in the Transkei and in 
Pondoland as ilithtva . 

In Zululand it is called ikhunatha (Bryant),—a name which in 
Woodward’s Natal Birds is spelt ikanati. 

Crowned Hornbill. 

From the Cis-kei to Zululand, the Crowned Hornbill bears the name 
of umkholwane. It is probable that in this name, as well as in the some¬ 
what similar name given to the malagas, umkholonjane , the root idea 
contains a reference to the long bill. 

Its characteristic flight is commented on in one of the 1929 essays : 

Vintaka ethi ibaba ingathi idiniive. 

[It is a bird that, in Hying, gives the impression of weariness.] 

Black-collared Barbet. 

'The Xhosa name for the Black-collared Barbet, isinagogo, presents a 
difficult problem for the lexicographer. Its various pronunciations and 
spellings have not yet found a stable form. [If the stem be taken as 
nagogOy the prefix varies between is/-, «s-, w-s/-, u-s - The stem itself 

has a variant form nayigogo, with the alternative prefixes of isi- or is-. 
The whole difficulty arises from the onomatopoeic origin of the word.] 

The name is simply one of many attempts to reproduce the excitable, 
demonstrative cry of the bird. Other attempts made by the boys to 
reproduce the cry are repetitions of various family-names which the bird 
is supposed to be uttering : 

Vadebe, Mafwabadi y Mthimkhulu, Nosele. 

The Zulu name isikurukuru (Woodward) has no doubt a like onoma¬ 
topoeic origin. 

Rev. Basil Holt (in letter 24/6/29) says : “A black-collarcd barbet 
which I shot at Port St. John’s was independently identified by two 
Native men as usemagivebe , usemagxvebeni and isanqatvatia . Both these 
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men said that the name usinagogo applied to a different bird from the 
barbet.” In this same connection it may be noted that the usual Xhosa 
name isitiagogo did not appear in any of the 1929 lists received from Pondo- 
land. The Pondo name usemagweLit corresponds with the Zulu name 
bakwebe given by Mr. Jack Vincent in the Ibis (January 1935, p. 5) for 
this same species. The name isanqawana , however, is a variant for 
isinqazvana , the Zulu name for the stonechat. 

One outstanding note regarding the barbet appears in a Ceru Bawa 
essay : 

Jngathi ukuba ihleli emthini , nokuba umntu uya yigibisela ayinakuqah 
imke y mhlazvumbi ade ayincame , kuba isuke imane iqakathela kwelinye isebe. 

[Should it be sitting in a tree, and a person begins to throw his 
stick at it, the bird makes no move to fly off and as it simply keeps on 
jumping from branch to branch, the probability is that he will give it 
up in despair.] 

The Anvil-bird or Tinker, known to the East London boys as 
41 Johnny Blacksmith,” derives his Xhosa name, unoqand' ilanga (sun- 
chipper) from his monotonous metallic note, one of the most persistent of 
summer cries in the forest areas. 

[It may be worth noting—by way of warning—that the name of 
anvil-bird is given at Fort Beaufort to the fruit bat, in allusion to its 
metallic-sounding note, uttered by night, and aptly likened by Mr. John 
Weir to that produced by a musical triangle.] 

The Zulu name, as used in Natal, is iphengempe (Woodward). 

A Clarkeburv pupil writes : 

Unoqandulanga yintaka cthi xa umbona a/ikhaba emasimini ufike 
intyontya amakhzvelo. 

[When the young maize is ready to produce its flower, you notice the 
anvil-bird at its whistling.] 

Honeyguides. 

The various species of honevguide are grouped together under the 
generic name of intakobusi (the bird of the honey), or, more rarely, intaka 
yeenymi (the bird of the bees). This refers directly to their skill in find¬ 
ing bee-hives and their pertinacity in leading people to the site of a hive. 
The procedure of the bird and the response of the follower forms an 
interesting topic for young essayists : 

It hi ukuba ibane iinyosi ithi isakubona umntu ihhale. Athi urnntu 
akulandela ehamba ethetha esithi : 44 Kha ure intaka yamadoda ! " ide 
iyokumjikisa apho ibizibone iinyosi. Vthi ke umntu akugqiba ukuphakula 
ayifiyele amacangca eenyosi. Ngamanye amaxefa ayilunganga , kuba ithi 
kanti umntu imsa enyokeni. 
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[If this bird sees bees (at their hive) and then sees a person, it attracts 
his attention by calling. When the person follows the trail he keeps sav¬ 
ing as he goes along : “ Just listen to the warriors’ bird ! ” until it brings 
him to the spot where it saw the bees. When the person has finished 
robbing the hive, he leaves some black honeycomb for the bird. At other 
times the bird doesn’t behave properly, for it leads the person to a snake.] 

Landela , yothi xa isondele kuloo ndawo imana ukiniqwila ikhombe nge - 
ntloko. Kodzca ukufia yinto enj* ngesilo yothi inqanqazelise amaphiko ayo 
(St. Cuthbert’s). 

[Follow on ; and, when it draws near the hive, it will keep becking 
and bowing, pointing with its head. Hut if it has found some wild 
animal it will make a whirring noise with its wings.] 

The name intakohusi is applied figuratively in two different senses to 
people ; it may be used of one who, by reason of his position or his clan, 
is able to plead sweetly and persuasively for others with a chief or headman ; 
or it may be applied to a garrulous wheedling person. 

For the honevguides, Woodward gives the Natal name of ingede ; 
and Bryant gives as the names used in Zululand intlava , intlavehizelayo 
and unomtsheketshe — the two latter of which have secured the secondary 
meaning of a scolding, much-talking woman. 

Woodpeckers. 

From the Cis-kei to Pondoland, tree-woodpeckers are grouped 
together under the generic name of isinkqolamthi , shortened sometimes to 
isinkqola , with its variant form isankqola. At Clarkebury the form in use 
is inkqolamthi. 

For the same group of woodpeckers, the name in use at the Gordon 
Memorial, on the Zululand border, is isaqophamuthi (wood-chipper), 
given by Woodward as isiqophamuthi . 

Another Zulu name usifiagicefie (Bryant) is related to usemagwede , 
which Rev. Basil Holt has heard applied at Port St. John’s to the black- 
collared barbet. 

The Xhosa name in common use isinkqolamthi (tree-climber) alludes 
to the most characteristic habit of the bird. A St. Matthew’s essayist of 
1910, Emma Piet, mentioned that the cry was nqo, nqo y nqo y as if suggesting 
that the name might be from the sound. 

Another of the same group of essayists, Horace Nwcba, stated that 
the woodpecker lays its eggs in a hole and also roosts there. 

Ground Woodpecker. 

From the tree species, the Ground Woodpecker is differentiated 
under a name of its own, utigximde. 

In Zulu this species is known as umnqangqandolo (Bryant). 
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LARKS TO ORIOLE 
Rufous-Naped Lark. 

The Rufous-Naped Lark derives its ordinary name of igwangqa from 
its light-brown colour. This name, in almost universal use throughout 
Kafraria, assumes at Flagstaff the alternative form of ugzcaqa. 

Another name iqadathule or iqafiathuli (WAV.R.) is in common use in 
the lower portion of the Umtata basin, and appears also in a Mqanduli list. 

At the Gordon Memorial, in Northern Natal, the Zulu names are 
uhoyi and ingqwayimba (Mr. Ian Matheson). The name given by Wood¬ 
ward is unongqwatshi; and those given by Hryant are uhuyi, ungqtvashi 
umangqwashi. 

Renderings of its call. 

Few species have had more renderings made of their call. From its 
habit of persistently calling on a termite-heap or other slight eminence, it 
seems to challenge passers-by to imitate it. The versions known to me 
are :— 

Ndiya etywaleni (I’m off to a beer-drink !) or, at Umtata mouth, 
kuyiw ’ etywaleni! (They’ve gone to a beer-drink ! ) 

Se befikile ! they (i.e. the herdboys) have already arrived (to torment 

us) ! 

Mntwari omntzvanam ! Child of my child, my grandchild ! 

KungoQeDeyi! It’s Qebeyi’s turn (to herd) ! 

Ndiya esikolweni , ndiya kuhlala esituhveni. 

I’m off to school, to sit on a stool. 

Matilda l Matilda ! 

Ntw y inyek' inje ! You hare-lip ! 

As a songster and a mimic. 

This lark is accounted the best singer in the feathered tribe. Its 
favourite times for singing arc dawn and dusk. When singing it mounts 
so high in the air as to be scarcely discernible by the human eye. In its 
song it mimics the cries of many other birds. 

Inomkwa wokulinganisa ukukhala kwezinye iintaka. Ungay ira uku - 
tfhona kzvelanga, ilinganisa konke ukukhala kweentaka zonke. If hi x a 
isenje njalo y ibibethanisa amaphiko ixelise unonqane (Flagstaff). 

fit has the habit of imitating the cries of other birds. You may hear 
it at sunset, imitating the different cries of all kinds of birds. When so 
employed, it clappers with its wings like the tinky.] 
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Yintaka ethi xa liza kunetha isichotho iphaphe ibeke phezulu ikhala 
icula ilinganisa zonke iintlobo zeentaka (Flagstaff). 

[Before a hailstorm, it rises in the air, calling and singing, imitating 
all kinds of birds.] 

A Bird of Omen. 

On 7-10-1009 Dr. J. Brownlee of King William’s Town informed me 
that, among the Dutch, the sight of one of these larks sitting on a tree and 
singing was considered a sign of a storm. 

Spike-heeled Lark. 

The Spike-heeled Lark has been sent me from Bololwa by Mr. R. F. 
Weir, with the name ungqembe attached. In a Baziya list, the name is 
spelt ungqemba. 

Red-capped Lark. 

The Cis-kei name of intibane for the Rcd-capped Lark assumes in 
Tembuland the form intuDane or its palatalised equivalent intutyane. 
The latter form is that in general use in the Transkei proper, as well as 
amongst the Pondomise and the Pondo tribes. 

About the junction of the Tsomo and the Kei, as well as at Clarke- 
bury, a form employing the trilling English r, intrutyanc , is in use, and the 
more peculiar udrutyeyi is also heard. 

Its Cunning. 

The herd-boys affirm that this lark approaches their stone-trap like a 
fox seeking to avoid a trap in which it has previously been caught. At 
nesting-time it is snared by a cow’s-hair noose placed over the nest. 
Boys call it a wizard, because, when it has young, it does not enter the nest 
but contents itself with throwing the food to them. 

A St. Matthew’s student of 1910, Edward Mtwana, to whom I am 
indebted for this information, added that the stripe round this lark’s 
neck, called isiyeye , was the necklace or isidanga of his tribe. 

As an Alarm-clock. 

The red-capped lark sings very early in the morning, and serves in 
some parts as an alarm-clock to the Natives : 

Iya sinceda kakhulu ngokuba iya sixela xa kusihyo nje ngenkuku ikhale 
ekuseni. 

[It is of great service to us by intimating to us the dawn, like the cock 
crowing in the early morning.] 

Yintaka esidla ngokuva ngayo ukuba kusile. Siyiva ikhala siqonde ke 
ukuba lixeja lokuba ma sivuke. 
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[It is the bird by which we are usually assured of the dawn. We 
hear it call and we understand it is time to get up.] 

Swallows. 

The various species of swallows are, as a rule, united under the 
common name of inkonjane , a name that is current throughout Kafraria, 
Natal and Zululand. The secondary meanings of this word—a swallow¬ 
tail cut, a barbed assegai—indicate, however, that properly only those 
species with deeply-cleft tails ought to be so designated. Among the 
Native people, as among the Europeans, a swallow building its nest on a 
house brings luck ( inkonjane inethamsanqa). 

Their migratory habits are alluded to in the proverb : inkonjane 
iliphangele ihlobo , the swallow has anticipated summer, referring to a 
person who has been in too big a hurry to speak or to act (J. H. Soga). 

The Rock-Martin, with its mouse-brown plumage, is called at the 
Hashee unongubendala (faded blanket) and by the Pondomise unongubendt 
(long blanket). To this species also is to be assigned the name ufabele , 
in use in the Kei valley. 

The Black Saw-wing or Rough-winged Swallow, bears, in the 
Kei valley, the name of unomalahlana (little piece of coal). 

The Greater Stripe-breasted Swallow also has a name in the Kei 
valley, udl' ihafe , but is not elsewhere, as far as I know, definitely distin¬ 
guished from its fellows. 

One other swallow-name from the Kei valley, uceV izapholo or unoceV 
izapholo is referred to a blue species with a white throat and a white 
breast, which fixes its identity as the White-throated Swallow. For 
these Kei valley names I am indebted to Wolger Mafungwa and Teacher 
Job Nyoka. 

Swallows as Masons. 

The wonderful power possessed by swallows of building their nests 
with mud has earned for them at Clarkeburv the name of umLungu 
(European). 

Le ntakayintaka elichule eside sithi ukuyibiza ngumLungu. 

[It is a skilful bird and its skill leads to our naming it the European.] 

Yintaka eziphathise okomntu , xa yaakhayo yaakha ngodaka iludibanise 
-nesamente. Ukuba yakhile namhla nje ayikwaakha ngomso, inqumisa olo 
daka ilwakhileyo. Xa ithutha udaka , iluthuthiswa yinkunzi zincedisane 
(St. Cuthbert’s). 

[It is a bird that behaves like a human being ; in building it uses mud 
and mixes it with cement. If it has been building to-day, it will rest 
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to-morrow till the mud it has put in position hardens. When gathering 
the mud, the female is assisted by the male, both helping each 
other.] 

In Tembuland, I have heard as part of its isifiongo : 

Iya kwaazi ukufoloma udaka . 

[It knows how to make bricks out of clay.] 

A Butterworth girl writes of the swallow : 

Itya iimbuzane ezenziwa kukuna kivemvula. Xa iphaphayo , ayithi 
ngqo kuphela , isuke imana ijikoza , ingathi iza kuhlala ingade Male. 

[It lives on gnats that are caused by the rain. In flight, it doesn’t 
keep in a straight line only ; it has the habit of going zigzag as if it meant 
to settle, but it doesn’t settle.] 

The wing of a swallow mixed with milk is given to dogs, with the 
object of making them fleet of foot and quick in hunting (Rev. Basil Holt). 

Cuckoo-shrikes. 

Until recently it has been supposed that three species of cuckoo- 
shrike occurred in the Eastern Cape Province, but latterly there has been 
an inclination to unite the Yellow-shouldered Cuckoo-shrike with the 
Black Cuckoo-shrike as variant forms of the same species. 

Grey Cuckoo-shrike. 

The Grey Cuckoo-shrike is known in the Piric forest as usinga. In 
Elliotdale (Rev. J. II. Soga) and at the Umtata mouth (Mr. W. W. Roberts) 
it is known as utnsimpofu. In Eastern Pondoland (W.W.R.) it is called 
umswinkobe. 

In Natal it appears under quite a dilferent name, ikleledwane (Bryant). 

Black Cuckoo-shrike. 

The Black Cuckoo-shrike at the Umtata mouth shares with the grey 
species the generic name of usinga , but is also distinguished as usinga olu- 
mnyatna (W.W.R.). 

From Elliotdale, in October 1025, a female black cuckoo-shrike, 
forwarded from Rev. J. H. Soga, was labelled umbamkpo ,—the name 
given to the Southern grey-headed bush-shrike at the Umtata mouth. 

The yellow-shouldered cuckoo-shrike at the Umtata mouth shares 
with the ruddy bush-shrike the name of umthethi (W.W.R.). 

Its Zulu name is isihlangu (Bryant). 

The female black cuckoo-shrike differs so markedly in plumage 
from the male as to appear to the uninitiated quite a distinct species. 
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Drongos. 

Fork-tailed Drongo. 

From the Cis-kei to Zululand, there is universally applied to the 
Fork-tailed Drongo the onomatopoeic name of intengu. The full Native 
rendering of the cry runs : 

Thengu , thengu , macetywana ! kazi ukufm henze nto ni na afiantwana 
fienkosi , Nombande ! 

[Tengu ! Chips ! I wonder what the children of the chief have done, 
Nombande ! ] 

As a cattle-herd. 

Like the wagtail, the drongo is credited with a love of cattle. But he 
excels the wagtail in his pow r er of herding. The herdboys believe that 
the cattle mistake the whistle of the bird for their own whistle, and that, 
on hearing it, they bunch together and feed together just as they would do 
in response to their own whistle. 

/ntenguyintaka ethandana neenkomo . Apho kukho iinhomo, ngamanye 
amaxefa ude athi umntu : “ kukho umntu ozalusileyo," ngokuva ikhwelo 
layo . 

[The drongo is a bird that is friendly with cattle. Where there are 
cattle, a person might sometimes say : “ There is someone herding the 
cattle,” through hearing its whistle.] 

Acting on this belief, the herd-boys venture to leave the cattle under 
its care, while they sleep or smoke. 

Should a herd-boy appear at home during herding-hours, his parents 
say of him : “ He is trusting to the assistance of intvngu .” 

A similar meaning lies behind the proverb : 

Indoda enge namalusi , iinkomo zayo zaluswa y intengu. 

[The cattle of the hcrdless man are herded by the drongo.] 

An Imp of Mischief. 

The habit of the drongo in mobbing birds much larger than itself 
has also impressed the Native mind. 

Intengu ikwa yenye intaka ethiye kakhulu ezinye, nangona isoyistva nje 
linxanxadi. llithiye gqita ihlungulu. 

[The drongo is also a bird that displays great enmity to other birds, 
though it is mastered bv the fiscal. The drongo bears special hatred to 
the raven.] 

Square-tailed Drongo. 

In the extreme east of our district occurs the Square-tailed Drongo, 
known in Natal as intengtvana (Woodward). 
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Black-headed Oriole. 

The various names applied to this species appear to he merely 
different versions of the bird’s cries. 

In the Cis-kei and eastwards to Umtata the bird is known by the 
name of umkfo ; among the Pondomise and the Pondos it is called umqo- 
kolo ; and to the Zulus it is known as umgoqongo (Woodward). 

Its call is rendered : Buti Buku , uphi uPhothana ? 

(Brother Buku, where is Potana ?)—D. B. Davies. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CROWS 

Owing to their distinctive markings and their wide distribution, our 
three species of crow are all well-known to the Natives and figure con¬ 
spicuously in Native-lore. 

Pied Crow. 

The Pied Crow, whose white collar runs round the neck as a support¬ 
ing band for its generous white bib, appears to some people to be wearing 
a surplice, and occasionally receives in consequence the nickname of 
umfundisi (missionary), which belongs more properly to the Raven. At 
Glen Grey it goes by the name of inene (the gentleman) for a similar 
reason, the white breast representing the white shirt front (Rev. D. B. 
Davies). Such ideas are in line with the saying imputed to an Irish 
trooper : “ Even the crows in this country wear white waistcoats.” 

The distinctive name for the pied crow, however, igwangwa , takes its 
origin from the rough croak. 

By the Pondomise and throughout Pondoland this crow is known as 
igtvafube , which is Natal becomes igwahuba. An alternative spelling of the 
Pondo name, ikhwafube, raises a phonetic question not yet settled. 

There is undoubtedly a considerable latitude in the application of 
crows’ names. I have heard the name of the raven ikhwababa applied by 
the Pondomise to the present species ; and at the Gordon Memorial, on 
the border of Zululand, I obtained from Mr. Ian Matheson the name of 
igwababa for the pied crow. This latter name igwababa is given by 
Bryant as the Zulu name, used genericallv, for both raven and pied crow 
and the diminutive /- or in-gwababana is given as the Natal name for the 
pied crow. 

The following Pondo song, passed on by Mr. Robinson to Dudley 
Kidd, appears in Savage Childhood , p. 216 :— 

Hlungulu, hlungulu , goduka ! 

Amas' omntawakho adliwc ,— 

Adliwe ngukhwababa ! 

Khwababa, khwababa , goduka ! 

Ubuye ngezothwasa ! 

Here the names hlungulu and khwababa should naturally refer to 
different birds, and the proper translation should, to my mind, be : 

Raven, raven, home with you ! 

Your child’s sour-milk has been polished ofl— 
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Polished off by the pied crow ! 

Pied crow, pied crow, home with you ! 

Come back at new moon ! 

The Vultures' Spy . 

In some districts the pied crow is made to play the part more usually 
assigned to the raven. It is regarded as the vultures’ spy, and as bearing 
off to the chief of the vultures the eye of a carcase by way of reporting its 
find. 

Xa kukho into ejileyo enje ngamahaje , kusuka amagwangwa aye kivi- 
ndatvo enamaxhalanga ephethe iliso laloo nto y aze aqale amaxhalanga ukwaazi 
ngaloo nto ijileyo . 

[When there is a dead animal, such as a horse, the pied crows make for 
the vultures’ quarters with an eye of the carcase, and the vultures begin to 
know about that carcase.] 

Another essayist thus describes its method of calling : 

It hi xa iphaphayo , imane amaphiko ayo iwafuku-fukumisa iphinde 
iwaneke ikhala isithi : fwa ! j'wa ! ithi ke xa ihleli phantsi imane iqoko-qokota 
ivuthelanisa inqhula yayo y imana iyenyusa-nyusa ide iphaphele phantsi 
iphinde Male. 

[When it is flying, it keeps continually shaking its wings, and 
spreading them out as it call ktva Java. When it settles, it keeps uttering 
gurgling cries and swelling out its throat, then off it flies anil settles 
again.] 

Rook or Black Crow. 

The Rook, distinguished by its wholly black plumage and relatively 
slender bill, is universally known as unumyayi. In the Umtata basin and 
at Tsomo, it receives from its cry the alternatives name of ttfwabayi. 

[N.B. In Bennie’s M.S. Dictionary appears a bird name idakatye , 
which, though defined simply as “ a bird ” by Bennie, is assigned by 
Kropf to the present species. All my efforts to find the name idakatye in 
use to-day have failed. It would be interesting to know if it is still 
current in the Tyumie valley, where Bennie gathered his words.] 

In the northern districts of Natal the name in use ingwababana is a 
diminutive form of the name igzvababa applied to the larger species. 

Its Cries. 

At Pirie two very beautiful kindergarten songs incorporating the cry 
of the bird, were sung in school: 

Oonomyayi bezindada 

zase Afrika y Repeat 
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Polished off by the pied crow ! 

Pied crow, pied crow, home with you ! 

Come back at new moon ! 

The Vultures Spy. 

In some districts the pied crow is made to play the part more usually 
assigned to the raven. It is regarded as the vultures’ spy, and as bearing 
off to the chief of the vultures the eye of a carcase by way of reporting its 
find. 

Xa kukho into efileyo enje ngamahaje , kusuka amagwangwa aye kivi- 
ndatvo enamaxhalanga ephethe iliso laloo nto, aze aqale amaxhalanga ukwaazi 
ngaloo nto ijileyo . 

[When there is a dead animal, such as a horse, the pied crows make for 
the vultures’ quarters with an eye of the carcase, and the vultures begin to 
know about that carcase.] 

Another essayist thus describes its method of calling : 

It hi xa iphaphayo , imanc amaphiko ayo in afu ku-fuk u m is a iphinde 
itvanehe ikhala isithi : fwa ! fwa ! ithi he xa ihleli phantsi imane iqoko-qokota 
ivuthelanisa inqhula yayo , irnana iyenyusa-nyusa ide iphaphele phantsi 
iphinde Male. 

[When it is flying, it keeps continually shaking its wings, and 
spreading them out as it call kzva hzva. When it settles, it keeps uttering 
gurgling cries and swelling out its throat, then off it flies and settles 
again.] 

Rook or Black Crow. 

The Rook, distinguished by its wholly black plumage and relatively 
slender bill, is universally known as unumyayi. In the Umtata basin and 
at Tsomo, it receives from its cry the alternatives name of ufnabayi. 

[N.B. In Bennie’s M.S. Dictionary appears a bird name idakatye , 
which, though defined simply as “ a bird ” by Bennie, is assigned by 
Kropf to the present species. All my efforts to find the name idakatye in 
use to-day have failed. It would be interesting to know if it is still 
current in the Tyumie valley, where Bennie gathered his words.] 

In the northern districts of Natal the name in use ingtvaOaDana is a 
diminutive form of the name igwababa applied to the larger species. 

Its Cries. 

At Pirie two very beautiful kindergarten songs incorporating the cry 
of the bird, were sung in school: 

Oonomyayi bezindada 

zase Afrika , Repeat 
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[Were he properly doctored in his throat, 

The rook would have a beautiful note.] 

At present the rook is handicapped in his efforts to sing by the 
presence of an obstacle which requires the witch-doctor’S attention. This 
inability of the rook to overcome his congenital weakness appears in 
Lady Nairne’s line in “ Jimie the Laird 

Send a craw to the singiif, an’ still lie will craw. 

To a traveller making his way through the mist the call of the rook 
assumes the torturing shape : 

Asiyondlela , walahleka ! This is not the road ; you’re lost ! 

(Scotsman Mqomo). 

At ploughing-time he plays another trick with his voice, imitating 
the wagon-driver’s call. While ploughing is going on, the rook is believed 
to be aiding the driver of the oxen with his temporarily-acquired call, so 
that the ploughing may be quickly done and the seed sown,—all with the 
intention in Mr. Rook’s mind of having an early feed on the sown seed. 
(N. V. Cewu). 

The Rook as a Wizard. 

The rook is classed with a number of other species including the 
hammerhead, the turkey buzzard and the owl, as being in league with the 
magqtoij'a . Should it perch on a hut, it would be regarded as a messenger 
from the departed spirits or the magqivifa to foretell approaching evil to 
one of the inmates. 

Its Immunity from Danger . 

Though very destructive in the maize-fields, the rook is practically 
immune from danger, owing to the reputed power the species has of 
taking effective revenge on anyone who ventures to kill an individual 
rook. Let no man be so vain as to imagine he will save his crop by 
shooting a rook. For the other rooks know when they have lost a friend 
through the evil devices of a mortal and they hasten to the scene of the 
tragedy to bemoan their loss at a funeral feast. The mourning rooks dig 
up nearly every maize-shoot in that deluded mortal’s garden ; and, not 
for one day only, but for many, do they prolong their feast in memory of 
their friend so foully slain (Fred Madlingozi, 1910). 

Nor will it do for boys to harm its nestlings, for the parent birds will 
at once spread the news of their misfortune and will repair to the fields 
of the miscreant and exert their wits and their bills in spoiling those fields. 

The proverb : unomthi ka nomyayi , or, uneyeza lika nomyayi (he has 
the rook’s medicine) is based on the bird’s reputed ability to escape from 
difficulties. Should a young bird be tied into the nest, so that it may be 
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fattened by its parents for its captor, the parents arc alleged to search for 
a certain tree in the forest, and, returning with a piece of it, to cast it on 
the snare, with the result that the string is loosened and the nestling set 
free. 

Rev. I). B. Davies, who has furnished this proverb and its explanation, 
tells me that a man who breaks out of prison or who escapes any difficulty 
is said to have got iyeza likanomyayi. 

[N.B. In Scandinavian folk-lore—see Craigies’ Scandinavian Folk¬ 
lore : The Victory Stone, pp. 384-5—the raven is accredited with the 
power of finding a certain stone which in time of difficulties it places in its 
nest and by whose aid it overcomes its troubles.] 

Samson Qomisa (St. Matthew’s, 1910) gave me the name of inkosa - 
sana (princess) for the rook, and explained that, though the bird was very 
troublesome to the Natives, it was not touched ; for, where retaliation is 
resorted to, the rook will summon its companions for a united raid on the 
erops of the delinquent. It was not till long afterwards that I learned, 

from Teacher John Sotashe, that the name of inkosazana bore the same 

implication in the case of the rook as it bears in the cases of the porcupine 

(incanda) and the Jan BJom frog (unocedeyi) ; and that it was a hlonipha 

name used to humour the bird and so prevent it from exercising those evil 
powers which it is believed to share with the magqwif'a. So strong is the 
belief in its bewitching powers that a man who shoots a rook may be so 
influenced by brooding over his action that he may literally find himself 
unable, for weeks and even for months thereafter, to aim straight. 

Method Used in Trapping Rooks. 

Yet there are boys who are bold enough to kill and to eat both the 
adult and the young. The following cunning piece of woodcraft practised 
by the Natives was made known to me by Fred Madlingozi (St. Matthew’s : 
1910): 

To trap this clever bird, take several maize-grains and bore a hole 
through each of them, then string the grains at intervals along a thin, 
black thread. Tie a knot at one end of the thread and fasten the other 
end of the thread to a twig near the nest. You must see to it that the 
thread is long enough to deceive the bird, for the rook has very acute sight 
indeed. Do not put the grains close to one another, yet take care to 
arrange them in such a way that the bird will have no difficulty in picking 
them up. 

Poultry thieves are accused of following similar tactics in pursuing 
their avocation. In the Orkney Islands, the boys adopt the same plan in 
catching gulls, using fat instead of maize-grains and string instead of 
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thread. In all cases, after the bird has taken the bait, the boy pulls the 
thread or string. The bird may succeed in disgorging one or two morsels, 
but is in its captor’s hands before it can disgorge them all. 

The Fearlessness of the Rook . 

It is a bird that loves to fight with other birds, as all know who have 
watched it harrying red-wing starlings at their nest or tackling buzzards 
and other birds of prey in the air. Hut the greatest mark of its valour is 
shown when it routs the dreaded bateleur. 

It hi ingqanga , ukuba iklie yabona unomyayi ’, ilia!eke kuba iyoyiswa 
ngunomyayi (Blythswood). 

[If the bateleur should chance to see the rook, it hurries off, lor it is 
afraid of the rook.] 

White-necked Raven. 

The White-necked Raven, so called from the white collar which shows 
up on the back of his neck against the otherwise black plumage, is known 
jokingly from this characteristic white mark as umfundisi (missionary). 

In the Cis-kei and Fingoland the name in general use is ihlungulu. 
The plural form amahlungulu is idiomatically applied to a family consist- 
ing of girls only,—the implication being that the girls will marry off and 
leave their parents alone (Teacher John Sotashe). 

In Tembuland and as far north as Polokong, in Matatiele, the name 
is iywababa. Among Pondos and Pondomise occurs the cognate form 
ikhwababa; among the Basuto, lekhoaba; and, among the Zulus, igwababa. 
Further north, in Nyoro, we find enyawawa defined as “ a large bird like 
a crow.” 

The lumbar portion of an ox’s back receives its Zulu name of intlala - 
magtvababa and its Xhosa name of untlahlahlungalu from its serving as the 
resting-place of the raven. Personally, however, I have never seen a 
raven sitting on the back of any animal. 

One other name ilisolomzi (the eye of the village) refers to the current 
Native belief that the raven acts as the vultures’ spy (Agnes Zono). 

In Sandile’s isibongo , the raven appears—under its name of ikhwababa 
—as a bird of omen : 

Ndibuzen amathongo ndiwaxele ! 

NdiphupK ikhwababa likhweV endlwini , 

Ikhwabab ’ elimhloph ’ amaphiko. 

[Ask me my dreams that I may tell them ! 

I dreamt that a raven sat on the hut,— 

A white-winged raven ! ] 

The raven has also a place in the isibongo of Sigcawu ka Mqikela : 
Wena mnqayi ka Hoza f tvena guV ethembisa ; 
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Wena mahlunguV adla ni kzveziya ntaba 
AdV ihafe lika Joyi lo mnta kaManqhitiyana. 

Hoza’s stick ! invalid shewing signs of recovery 
What are the ravens eating on those mountains ? 

They are eating the horse of Joyi, Manqinyana’s child. 

When a raven carries off a maize cob from the drying heap, he is cursed 
with his own name by the women, who shout ihlungulu after him in his 
flight. 

The Raven Song. 

The following song was taken down from Damoyi, a boy at Pirie, in 
1909 : 

Sahlangana tiatnahlungulu 
EleT onke ngakwelaa tyholo. 

Lath ’ elinye :—“ ma sivuke ! ” 

“ Sivuke njani : sitfhayiwe njc 
Ngala makhwenkwe akwa Tabitemni 
Angaxheliyo le nkabi yazvo 
Side sinqunquthe ngezi zandlana 
Zimboxwana." 

[We fell in with the ravens, 

All asleep by yonder bush. 

One said :— “ Let us get up ! ” 

(The others replied :— ) 

“ How can we get up ?—beaten as we 
have been in this fashion 
By Tabitemni’s young fellows, 

Who never kill an ox of theirs 
That we may munch it 
With those oval beaks of ours 
that serve as hands ! ”] 

In the actual singing, each line was preceded by a sound like hazvu , 
which was again repeated in the middle of the line, so that the music went 
in this fashion : 

Hawu sahlangana , hawu namahlungulu ..... 

In line 4 occurs the variation : sibethizve nje ; and in line 5 is found 
the alternative name Ttvabetu. 

This “ Raven-song ” is a fragment only of a Native nursery-rhyme 
heard throughout Kafraria. In some of its versions it has undergone so 
much corruption that the original allusions have been lost ; but a collation 
of the versions might even yet lead to the recovery of the meaning of the 
allusions. 
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The following is the form in use at Somerville among the Pondomise, 
and was taught to my eldest ehHd whose Xhosa name was Nontutuzelo, 
by a Pondomise girl, Lena Botva. 

Ye ! Thuthu ! uph' amatholc ? 

As ’ esapha ! 

Wenza ni apho ? 

Nditya am city c. 

Vint ' ikh' ityiwe? 

Aktiyazi tia wen a ? 

Kha utye sibone ! 

Ndakutya ngoinso. 

Khona kutiani ? 

Khona ndovuba. 

Nganto ni Y 

Ngomqothonga. 

Uya kuwuthatha phi ? 

Endlwini kaGantsa. 1 
Athi ni uGantsa ? 

At hi :— 

Ndakubodloza ngenduku yam le 
EMabodloza 2 

Yabodluz ’ inja yaphaphatheka 
Yabeka eluSuthu , 

\ adibana namakwaduba cmabini , 

Lathi elinye : — vuk 1 uvuthclc ! 

Lathi elinye :— 

Ndakuvuthcla njani tin 
Ndixholiwe nje ngamakhwcnkwe 
Akwa Sabe-sade ? 

Sabc-sabe, xheV inkabi /e, 

Sinqunquthe. 

Msila wenja y ulukhuni 
V/'* ngesonka. 

Se huza kusa. 

[Hallo, Tutu ! Where arc the calves ? 

Over the hill ! 

1 Endlwini kaGantsa (in Gantsa’s house) would appear literally to be: ‘ from the 

lanner’s eyrie,’—Gantsa being the form which, through long repetition, has 
evolved from khetfhe. 

2 The name Mabodloza is probably the form for which Tutu (the name of the 

child being addressed at the time) w r as substituted. In the Pondo version, 
supplied by Mr. Robinson to Dudley Kidd (Savage Childhood , p. 215), the 
name appears as Magoboza. 
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What are you doing there ? 

Eating stones. 

Are they ever used as food ? 

Don’t you know that ? 

Come, eat (some stones), and let us see ! 

I’ll eat (them) to-morrow. 

Wliy then ? 

I’ll he mixing up food. 

With what ? 

With— 1 

Where will you get it ? 

In Gantsa’s house 
What is Gantsa saying ? 

Gantsa says :— 

I’ll stab you with this stick of mine, 

Mabodloza’s, 

That beat the dog, and the dog tied 
To Basutoland, 

And fell in with two ravens. 

One raven said Get up and light the fire ! 

The other replied 
How can I light it, 

Damaged as I am 
By Sabe-sabe’s young fellows ? 

Sabe-sabe ! kill this ox, 

That we may gnaw it ! 

Dog’s tail, you are hard 
As bread. 

Already dawn is breaking. 

The Vultures' Spy. 

The raven is universally believed to be the vultures’ spy, but his 
methods of carrying out the behests of his masters and his share in the 
booty are, according to my different authorities, far from being uniform. 

He is the first to find a dead horse ; and, by his croaking, is supposed 
to be shewing his delight in having vanquished such a doughty foe. 

Ungafika lizula ecaleni kwehafe, esithi : wazca ! wawa ! ha/e ndini , 
sihlangene namhla ! 

[He keeps moving restlessly about beside the dead horse, saying :— 
Lordly horse, it’s my chance to-day ! I have you at last ! ] 

1 The meaning of the word umquthonga seems to be lost. Though the word 
itself is known to all through this rhyme, its meaning cannot be obtained 
from my helpers. 
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He is also the first to publish the news. 

Liyintlada rnkhosi , lihladela amaxhalanga umkhosi. 

[He sounds the alarm, and gathers the vulture clan to the feast.] 

His method of publication varies. By some he is said to eat one eye 
of the carcase (i.e. the eye on the exposed side of the horse’s head,—the 
other eye being out of his reach through its contact with the ground) 
before going off to report. By others he is said to eat both eyes before 
setting out on his journey. By yet others, he is represented as carrying 
the one available eye which he has plucked out, and as laying it before the 
chief of the vultures. The following conversation then ensues : 

Athi amaphakathi : eli lihlo ulithathe entweni efileyo Y 

Lithi he Iona : ewe ! ndilithathe entweni efileyo ! 

Lit]ho lifunge lithi : Sapli ! Sapli ! ndilithathe entweni efileyo ! 

(Agnes Zono). 

[The chief’s councillors ask : Did you take this eye from a 
dead animal ? 

The raven replies : Yes ! I took it from a dead animal ! 

And he confirms it with an oath : By Kreli! I took it from a dead 
animal !] 

Or, again, he is represented as taking a collop (presumably after he 
has himself disposed of both eyes) to the vultures and so declaring his find. 

Liwaxelela ngale ndlela , liphatha intwana yomdengo wenyama y ngokuba 
alikwaazi kuthetha nawo, ngokunjalo lisuke liyijule phaya kuwo, ityiwe leli¬ 
ny e. Emva kokufia kwenziwe njalo, lisuke limke nazvo alandele engumhodolo. 
Akufika atye loo nyama , kufiyeke amathambo odwa (Robert Ngoni, 
Shawbury). 

[He reports to his masters after this fashion. Because of his in¬ 
ability to converse with them after human fashion, he takes a small collop 
and he throws it among them and it is eaten by one of them. After this 
has been done, off he sets with the vultures following in file. On their 
arrival at the carcase, they dispose of the flesh and nothing is left but 
bones.] 

The vultures’ code of table manners has already been described in 
the section dealing with those birds. The only question left for con¬ 
sideration here is :—How does the spy fare ? 

Some maintain that nothing comes his way save the eyes which he 
made sure of, and that he is driven off by the vultures ; while others 
admit that he may still find scraps on the bones. 

Athi akuyigqiba ukuyitya amaxhalanga , ihanibe (le ntaka ilihlungulu) 
iyokukhukhuza amathambo nezihlobo zayo. 

[When the vultures have finished eating the meat, the raven goes off 
to clean up the bones with his friends.] 
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TITS TO ROBINS 

Black Tit. 

The variant names for the Black Tit represent different attempts to 
reproduce its harsh call. The name commonly heard in the Ciskei is 
isichukujeje , which in the Transkei becomes isichulukujeje. At the Umtata 
mouth, the variant in use is isichuSujeje (W.W.R.), a name which, in a 
Pondoland list from Holy Cross Mission, appears as isichifiijeje . 

Minute or Penduline Tit. 

In the neighbourhood of Alice, Victoria East, where this species nests, 
it is known as unogufana , in reference to the woolly nest. In the same 
district it shares with the willow wren the name of unothoyi (Mrs. 
Matthews). 

Bulbuls. 

Layard’s Bulbul. 

Our best-known bulbul, Layard’s Bulbul, popularly known as 
tiptol or blackcap, bears throughout Kafraria the name of ikhtvedula , 
which is an attempt to reproduce its simple song. In Northern Natal, it 
has the Zulu name of iphothwe. 

It is an inveterate chatterer and wildly scolds any enemy—cat or snake 
—it may detect in its territory. From the continuous clamour it makes 
on such occasions to draw the attention of any person near the spot, it is 
accounted a helpful bird (Horace Nweba, 1910). 

At Manubie it has earned the nickname of utyelebekileni (Eat out of 
the bucket), which is an attempt to render its song in words (Mr. R. 
Allen). 

Green Bulbul. 

The ordinary bulbul of the forest, the Green Bulbul, also bears an 
onomatopoeic name, inkwili. By this name it is known throughout 
Kafraria ; in Zululand it is called utvili (Bryant). 

'This bulbul knows no period of silence ; even when all other forest- 
birds settle down for a mid-day siesta, it continues calling and singing. 
Its insistent song has been interpreted in many ways, and the following 
versions have come under my notice : 

Wili! jikela ngapha kwetyholo, — please! (Piric, John Ross, 1908). 
[Willie ! go round the bush,—please ! ] 

Wili! ndikhumbula kwaNdatyana (Peddie, Dr. Rein, 1911). 
[Willie ! I’m thinking of Ndatyana ! ] 
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Jikela ngapha,faka le nyoka ! (East London boys, 1915). 

[Get round this side ; put the snake (in the hole) ! ] 

William , ngatK awukhawulczi, intw ’ etyiwayo uya kufika se ityi — 
toe! (Umtata mouth, W. W. Roberts, 1926). 

[William, if you don’t hurry up, you’ll find that which is being 
eaten already finished on your arrival.] 

Other Transkei versions supplied by the boys are :— 

Wili (or, Nolentyi)! ukutya kumnandi nganto ni Y 
Kumnandi ngetvi—wa ! 

[Willie ! (Nolentvi !) what makes the food nice ? Sa —It ! ] 
Mini, mini uya yazi inyam a, madoda ! 

[You recognise the meat, men ! ] 

Terrestrial Bulbul. 

The Terrestrial Bulbul, a shy forest species of wide range, is known 
from Pirie to the Umtata mouth as ikhalakandla. 

From Eastern Pondoland, Mr. W. W. Roberts gives the name as 
ugwegwegti'e, which appears also in a 1929 Emfundisweni list. 

At Pirie there is an alternative name umnqu , which — like so many 
others-is onomatopoeic, and which figures in Mr. W. W. Roberts’ list 
as umngqu. This name, in the mimosa tracts, is applied to the black- 
crowned redwing shrike. 

Yet another name from the Pirie area is ikhahlangufie , which 
requires confirmation. 

Thrushes. 

Cape Thrush. 

From the Cis-kei to Port St. John’s, the Cape Thrush bears the name 
of umstviy which in Natal becomes umuszvi (Woodward) and appears in 
Zululand in the nasalised form umuntstvi (Bryant). The Zulu name 
covers also the allied Natal Thrush. 

Cape Rock-thrush. 

From Mr. Ralph Allen of Manubie, I have received a male, obtained 
at a kranz near his home, with the name unomatceni or Cliff-dweller. 

Woodward gives as the Zulu name ikhwela'matyeni , with a similar 
meaning. 

Sentinel Rock-thrush. 

From the Katberg to Pondoland, the Sentinel Rock-thrush is known 
as umganto. 
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Chats. 

Familiar Chat. 

This species is known in the Transkei under the name of isikpetyane. 
In Clarkebury lists, the name appears in the forms of isikpetyana and 
isikpityane ; and, in a Baziva list, as isikpetfhane. At Fort Hare, where 
the bird is common, the name is isakpetfhane. Another variant of the 
name is isikpatfana. The Sesuto is setlechana. 

Intaka efane yenze. Ungathi wakujonga le ndlu isuke ingathi ibise- 
nziwa ngumntwana odezidlalela , ilivila kodwa , indluyayo iya yifihla ayifane 
ifjonwe. Ngani? Ngokudayaakha phantsi koqaqa ematyeni (Clarkebury). 

[The bird is very careless. When you look at its nest, it seems as if 
it had been built by a child plaving itself. It is very lazy, but it hides its 
nest so that it is not easily seen. Why ? Because it builds under a 
ridge among the rocks.] 

Buff-streaked Chat. 

A pair of Buff-streaked Chats forwarded to me from the Winterberg 
were labelled with different names, the male being called isixaxabeja and 
the female inkolyeni. The former name appears in a 1929 list from 
Emfundisweni also. 

Ant-eating Chat. 

Along the foothills of the Drakensberg the Ant-eating Chat is known 
as isanzwili. 

Stonechat. 

The ordinary name for the Stonechat is isanchaphe , contracted 
sometimes to inchaphe. 

Bryant gives the analogous Natal name of isancaphela as of doubtful 
identification but assigns it to the chat family, and gives as the Zulu 
names for the stonechat the variants isiqhawane , isinqawane and isinqawana , 
as well as the distinct name of isichegu. 

Cape Robin. 

The Cape Robin is known through the Cis-kei and across country to 
Pondoland as ugaga . Woodward spells the Zulu name as ugaka y evident¬ 
ly the same word. 

In former days, when an army was on the war-path, the cry of this 
bird was held to portend bad luck. This is referred to in the proverb : 
kwalila ugaga loo mini (the robin called that day, i.e. that day brought bad 
luck.) 

Noisy Robin. 

In Xhosa the Noisy Robin bears the allied name of ugaga-sisi. 

In Zulu it is known as umananda (Bryant). 



CHAPTER XV 


WARBLERS 


Willow Wren. 

The Native name of the Willow Wren unothoyi seems to he an attempt 
to reproduce the bird’s plaintive note. 

This little bird constitutes for the Native mind one of the stranges 
problems in his experience. During the summer months it is heard 
commonly and seen among the mimosas and in the smaller plantations, 
but it shews no sign of nesting and its nest has never been found. For this 
curious phenomenon some explanation is required ; and, in the bird’s 
isidongo , the Native explanation is given : 

Intaka ezala iwaqandula (the bird that lays and hatches at once, i.e. 
the bird that doesn’t hatch at all.) 

In another form the current belief appears as : 

Le ntaka unothoyi iya feketha , izala amaqanda izvakfoOoza (this bird— 
the willow wren—trifles, i.e. at nesting, laying eggs and smashing them). 

The Yellow-bellied Bush-warbler bears at Bolotwa the name of 
ityhafele or itfhafele (Mr. Dick Weir). The latter name also appears in 
John Bennie’s list of words (1826) as “ a bird.” 

The Great Reed-warbler, a visitor from Central Europe, has been 
sent me by Mr. W. W. Roberts with the name indwedweze attached. 

For the ordinary South African Marsh-warbler, a wide-spread 
and noisy species, no Native name has as yet come to my knowledge. 

For the Cape Sedge-warbler, another wide-spread and much 
noisier species, the name in use at the Umtata mouth is tinomakhwane , in 
reference to its habitat (W.W.R.). 

The Fan-tailed Sedge-warbler , of restricted range in our area, has 
been forwarded by Mr. W. W. Roberts with the name umvokontfi attached. 
This same name occurs in 1929 lists from Blythswood and from Holy 
Cross Mission, Flagstaff, and may possibly be used generically. This 
point can only be settled by the actual handling of specimens of the birds 
so called by the Natives. 

Cape Grass-bird. 

In the Cis-kei and at Blythswood the large Kafrarian Grass-bird goes 
by the onomatopoeic name of itfhit/hi. In the Transkei, it is commonly 
known among the Tembu and the Pondomise as udwetya , a name which 
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has also been attached to specimens forwarded by Rev. J. H. Soga from 
Elliotdale and by Mr. W. W. Roberts from the Umtata mouth. 

In Pondoland also udwetya is found, with the variant form, at Holy 
Cross, of udwetye. Mr. Roberts furnishes another variant udwenya 
without particularising its locality. 

The Zulu name for the corresponding Natal species is uvuze (Wood¬ 
ward). 

The Herd-boys' Clock. 

On misty days the herd-boys rely on this, as well as on some other, 
species to know the time of sunset.: 

Xa sukuBa kusuBekele iya laazi ixefa , ngokuda kungakhala yona se 
sisazi okokuBa ilanga lihambile ngokuBa ayiJane ikhale nje (Emfundisweni). 

[Should the sky be overcast, it knows the time ; and, as it doesn’t call 
without a reason, we know—should it chance to call—that the sun has set.] 

Bar-throated Bush-warbler. 

From Blythswood to Pondoland, the Bar-throated Warbler is known 
under the name of ugxakweni. 

Green-backed Bush-warbler. 

The Green-backed Bush-warbler, whose bleating cry has earned for 
it the name of bush-goat, is known in the Cis-kei by the Native name of 
unomanyuku. This name, in the Transkei from Blythswood to Willow- 
vale, becomes unomenyuku ; and, in Clarkeburv and St. Cuthbert’s lists, 
it appears as unoBenyuku. 

In Pondoland and about Tsolo the name is nnomc , a direct attempt to 
reproduce the call. 

Woodward gives as the Zulu name imbuzana. 

How Boys play with it. 

The boys make friends with this little bird and carry on a conversa¬ 
tion with it, asking it such questions as : 

Nomanyuku ! sikuphe itiqhaka ? 

(May we give you thick milk ?) 

As long as the bird continues bleating while they question, it is 
considered to be giving its assent; but if, on being asked a question, it 
lapses into silence, the bird is regarded as intimating its dislike for the 
particular food offered to it. 

Grass-warblers. 

Fantail Warbler. 

In the Cis-kei, the Fantail Warbler is known, from its chipping cry, as 
unoqandulana . 
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At Nqamakwe and at Clarkebury the bird bears the name of unoqa - 
ndilanga ,—a name which in forest areas is kept for the anvil-bird. 

At the Umtata mouth, the name is iqhintsi or iqhwintsi (W.W.R.). 

From the Junction of the Inxu and the Tsitea Mr. Colley Macdonald 
has sent me a specimen, labelling it unonzwi ,—a name which appears in 
a list from Baziya also. 

Minute Cloud-warbler or Tinky. 

The Tinky, one of our smallest birds, was in former days known as 
unonqane. Under this name it is still widely known from the Cis-kei to 
Pondoland, but it is nowadays much more commonly referred to as 
igqaza or unogqaza . In the bird-lists submitted to me in 1929, the former 
name was used in five centres and the latter in fifteen. 

Igqaza is a hlotiipa- name rendered necessary by the appropriation of 
the original name unonqane for a chief. For the real story, which is now 
an uncertain tradition among the Native people, I am indebted to Mr. W. 
T. Brownlee, who tells me that the name of Nonqane (Midge) was given 
by Kreli to that son of his who was afterwards known as Sigcawu, as a 
sarcastic counterblast to Ngangelizw'e (As big as the world), the name 
given by Chief Mtirara to his son. 

Its isidongo. 

The original name of unonqane is that which appears in the isi dong o 
used by the women : 

Ndikhaphe , nonqane , ndiye phezulu , 

Ndiya kufuna indoda entliziyo inye , 

Kuda amadoda eli lizwe antliziyo mbini. 

[Lead me, little tinky, heavenwards ! 

I go to seek the single-hearted man, 

For the men of this world are double-hearted.] 

Griffith Mvayi, from whom I took this dow r n (29th September, 1909), 
maintained that “ indoda entliziyo inye ” is God . Rev. A. J. Cook, B.A., 
also adopts this belief in his two free renderings of this beautiful song : 
Little bird, little bird, 

Carry me kindly ! 

Here I am tired, 

Groping so blindly. 

Men are so heartless, double-faced ever: 

Take me to that One who changes never. 

Stay little bird, in your upward flight, 

Carry me far to the Land of Light, 

Tired I am, of deceitful days, 
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Tired of men, and their faithless ways. 

One who is true lives up in the sky, 

Carry me there, to the Land on High. 

But Rev. D. B. Davies, to whom I am indebted for directing my 
attention to Mr. Cook’s renderings, gives me another version of the girls’ 
song that certainly contains allusions of another kind. In place of the 
third line of the isidongo y as given above, it has : 

Kuloo madoda antliziyo mbini , 
ku Nzzuana noHemu , 

Amadoda aphethe ukudusa nokuthakatha. 

[To those double-hearted men, 

Nzwana and Hemu, 

Men who deal in court-attendance and in witchcraft.] 

Both names, unonqane and igqaza , refer to the curious clappering 
note uttered by the bird in the air : 

Igqaza ikakhulu livakala ukukhala xa ilanga lifufu y lisithi : nqa nqa naa . 

[The tinky is specially heard calling when the sun is hot, saying : nqa 
nqa nqa.] 

Two fuller versions of its cry come from Mqanduli : 

Nqa nqa nqa tfhiui y —uthikolofe litfhitfhi litjhitjhi. 

Beka phaya y Totsioana ! [Look there, Totswana ! ] 

Yet another version comes from St. Cuthbert’s : 

Le ntaka y xa ikhalayo , it hi : tici y tici y kamnandi. 

[This bird, when crying, says : tici tici pleasantly.] 

Rev. D. B. Davies says the bird is full of sorrow for the sins of the 
world ci ci ci ci. 

The clappering note is taken as one of the signs of the coming summer: 

Siva ngokunkqankqaza kukanogqaza ukuda ihloBo lithtcasile (Clarke- 
burv). 

[We know from the clappering of the tinky that summer has come.] 
Its Nr sting-Habits. 

The following account of the tinky’s nesting-habits is from an essay 
by Leonard Pamla, St. Cuthbert’s. 

Unogqaza yintakana elumkileyo hakhulu, nakuBa incinane njc. Yinta¬ 
ka ekhutheleyo kakhulu. Uthi xa esaakha indlu yakhe y ayaakhe kwindawo 
enencha endana ; akafane akhele esicithini esikhulu , waakha nje endatveni 
engenasicithi , ayaluke indlu yakhe kakuhlc. Ithi ke loo ntokazi inguno ~ 
gqaza yakugqida ukzva/uka ngencha (phofu ziya ncedisana nendoda) zize ke 
zifune iintsiBa zenkuku ezithambileyo zizifake phakathi endhvini leyo ukuBa 
ifudumale ingadandi konke. 
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Unkosikazi ubolekisana nendoda yakhe. Zikhule ke ezintwana ka- 
msinya , zithi zakuba nengqondo ziphume apha endlwitii phoju zingekabt 
nakho ukuphapha kakhulu. O! yeha! zisisulu emakhwenkweni. Ke 
ngoko akusatfhiwo ukuthi ngamayuku. Ngamathole ngoku kut/hitvo 
ngamakhwenkwe (phoju ingamantfontfo). Kicowu ! uzibone iintwana zika- 
nogqaza ezinamaqhinga, ibabe ibabe ithi khatjha encheni ende . Atvukuyi- 
bona uya kuphica uphice isidala kanti ugqita nje apha ecaleni kuayo, unje 
umntakaqqaza uthi akuwa phantsi abekise isisila phezulu atvub ’ umqonde 
ufana nencha y undwebile ke. 

[Although so small, the tinky is a clever little bird and a very indus¬ 
trious one. When building her nest, she builds it in a spot with longish 
grass ; she doesn’t just build in a big tuft, but in a place without such a tuft 
she weaves her nest beautifully. When the weaving is finished by the 
female, with the assistance of her mate, the pair look for soft fowl-feathers 
and line the nest with them to make it quite warm. 

In attending the young the pair take turns. The young grow quickly 
and, when they are passing beyond the nesting-stage but are still 
unable to fly properly, they leave the nest. No wonder they become a 
prey to the boys ! The youngsters are no longer called 44 gorbs ” but 
“ chickens ” by the boys. Oh ! the tricks these little youngsters play ! 
One flies hither and thither and drops among the long grass. You search 
and search endlessly for it, and yet you have repeatedly passed it by ; for 
when the young Tinky drops to the ground it drops tail upwards and 
harmonises with the grass. Very clever ! ] 

The Tinky as King of the Birds. 

Judged by the frequency of its occurrence in Native essays, the story 
of “ How the Birds chose their Chief ” is undoubtedly the prime favourite 
among the children. It was first hinted to me in the St. Matthew’s essays 
on which I adjudicated in 1910 ; but, in the Transkei essays in 1929, the 
story in full detail runs like a chorus through the manuscripts. It has 
nowadays found wide currency through the prominent place it occupies 
in a school-reader. 

The following version is from school essays : 

Kwakhe kzvakho ukuphikisana okukhulu phakathi kweentaka, zaziba - 
ngelwe kukuba inkosi yazo yayifile. Kwabonakala okokuba ziya khalaza , 
kuba iyileyo yathi : ndim inkosi . 

Kwabonakala okokuba ma ze ziye kumphungutye. Kwaya ixhego le- 
xhalanga laqina amasondo ukuba ze lithi : ma ze kuphatfhwe y kusukwe 
emhlabeni , kunyukwe kuyokufikwa esibaka-bakeni. Wavuma umphungutye . 

Waya ke ukusa loo ngxelo kwaloo mini , wafika zikho zonke iintaka, 
wathi efika nje omdala zvaseT esithi : huku ! du ukusuka , zaye zinyuka . 
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Kwathi kanti unogqaza uthe tica kwixhalanga emhlana. Zawa p hunt si 
emhlaDeni , kwasala phezulu ixhalanga. Wasel' ckhwaza umphungutye : 
“ yihla, ubuzuzile uBukhosi! ” Lavakala igqaza sc lisithi ntyilo , ntyilo. 
Yiyo le nto uva kuthiwa : igqaza liyinkosi . 

Ixhalanga lafika se lidanile , kwathiwa kc inkosi nguNogqaza. Zathi 
czinyc iintaka : akayonkosi uNogqaza, ngokuba ukhwcle ephikweni Icxhalanga . 
Wasel' etfhona emnxhunyeni kwa ngoko. 

Zahamba ezinye iintaka zaya kufuna izigxa zokumba unogqaza, zajiya 
usikhova ukuba amkhangele , ngokuba enamchlo amakhulu . Zafika kc 
engasckho unogqaza, zamduza kusikhova ; wathi, akamazi. 

Iintaka zafutia ukumbetha usikhova , wasel ’ etfhona kwa kuloo mnxuma 
ubunonogqaza. Zabangathi ni azabi nakho ukumkhupha usikhova emtixhu- 
tiycni , zada zemka. Zasusela ngaloo mini kc iintaka ukumthiya usikhova . 
Yiyo le nto ahamba ngokuhlwa. 

[Once upon a time there was a great dispute among the birds, owing 
to the death of the chief. They were discontented, for each of them said: 
I’m chief! 

Then they decided to consult Mr. Jackal. An old vulture went. 
He made up his mind to say to Mr. Jackal : Let all the birds rise in flight 
from the earth and mount right up into the sky. Mr. Jackal agreed. 

Off went Mr. Jackal with that message to the birds that very day. 
He found them all waiting for him. As soon as he arrived, he said : Off! 
Off they went, on their upward flight. 

The tinky had hidden himself on the vulture’s back. When all the 
other birds had dropped to earth, exhausted, the vulture remained on 
high. Then Mr. Jackal shouted to him; Come away down now; you 
have won the chieftainship. Then was heard the tinky’s voice : ntyilo , 
ntyilo! That’s why you hear it said “The tinky is chief!” 

The vulture was quite ashamed ; the tinky was proclaimed chief. 
Some of the birds said : The tinky must not be chief, for he went up 
hidden in the vulture’s wing-feathers. At this the tinky disappeared in a 
hole. 

Some of the birds went for picks to dig him out, leaving Big-eyes, the 
owl, on guard. On their return, they found the tinky had escaped. 
They questioned the owl, who said he did not know what had become of 
the tinky. 

The birds wanted to beat (and kill) the owl, but he too disappeared 
in the same hole down which the tinky had gone. The birds tried their 
best to get him out of the hole, but without avail. At last they went 
away. From that day the owl has been hated by the birds, and has had 
to go about by night.] 
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Levaillant’s Grass-warbler. 

Levaillant’s Grass-warbler is commonly known throughout the 
Transkei proper, as well as in Pondoland and Griqualand East, as timvila 
(plur. oomvila). The indeterminate nature of the name is shewn by the 
presence of alternative forms : imvila (plur. amartivila) and utnvila (plur. 
imivila). In some districts the name may be used genericallv to include 
other grass-warblers. 

Emfundisweni and Mqanduli essayists derive the name from the 
bird’s cry : mvi mvi mvi mvi ; or, mvi mvi mvi vityori. 

Another Mqanduli essayist, however, explains it differently : 

Benziwa , kuda yeyekile . 

(People are led to call it so, because it's so small.] 

And adds : Ingumthuthuzeli weentaka zasemlanjcni. 

[It is the comforter of the birds that dwell by the river.] 

Great Grass-warbler. 

This, the largest of the Cisticolinc warblers, used to be known as the 
Natal Grass-warbler. A specimen, forwarded to me in December 1925 
from Elliotdale by Rev. J. H. Soga, was labelled igafioyi, with which I 
associate ikhadoyi (from my unidentified list) as a variant form. 

Other specimens, sent me from the Umtata mouth by Mr. W. W. 
Roberts, were labelled uboboyi and iboyi-boyi (plur. atria-). In bird-lists 
from Holy Cross the two forms uboyi-boyi and iboyi-boyi appear. 

It may be a mere coincidence, without any meaning, that in Zuiuland, 
according to Bryant, iboyi is the name for the grey backed bush-warbler 
(Camaroptera sundevalli). 

The Zulu name for the great grass-warbler is uvuze (Bryant.) 

Drakensberg Wailing-warbler. 

For the Wailing-warbler (Drymodyta lais) I reserve the name of 
iqofh or uqodo ; but I should welcome from different parts of the wide 
area in which this name is in use—from the Cis-kei through the Transkei 
to Pondoland—specimens of the bird so named. 

Another Clock for the Herdboys. 

This is another species on which the herdboys rely, on misty days, to 
know the hour of sunset. 

Le ntaka iluncedo kuthi thina makhivenhue , ngokuda siqonda ngayo xa 
salusile mh/a lisubekeleyo ukuda tlatiga litfhonile. Isedenzisa vkucula yonke 
imihla xa se litfhonile ilanga. 
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[We herdboys are helped by this bird, for, when we are herding on a 
cloudy day, wc learn from it if the sun has set. It sings daily after sunset.] 

Lazy Grass-warbler. 

The Lazy Grass-warbler has proved the most troublesome member of 
its group. My own inclination is to accept as the Cis-kei name ungxe - 
ngezi or ingxangezi ,—a name which is in use across country through 
Blythswood to Idutywa, Elliotdale and the Umtata mouth. 

This same name however has been applied at Pirie to the Drakens¬ 
berg wren-warbler and has been attached by both Rev. J. H. Soga and 
Mr. W. W. Roberts to specimens of the same wren-warbler sent by them 
from their respective districts. Mr. Roberts definitely adds that, at the 
Umtata mouth, ungxengezi is not applied to the lazy grass-warbler. 

The Pondomise form is ungxenge ; and the Zulu equivalent (which 
may not have the same meaning) is inxenge. 

Specimens of the lazy grass-warbler have been sent me from Elliot¬ 
dale by Rev. J. H. Soga under the synonyms of igitfha and ugija. What 
I take to be variant forms of the same name are ugifa in a Clarkebury list 
and igija in a Blythswood list. 

From the Umtata mouth a specimen has been sent me by Mr. W. W. 
Roberts under the name of uqume ,—a name which runs on into Pondoland 
appearing in lists from Emfundisweni and Holy Cross. 

Neddiky. 

About the Neddiky there is no doubt. From end to end of Kafraria 
it is known as incede , although the philologically-equivalent name in 
Zulu, ungeede or ungeeda , is assigned by Bryant to the previous species. 

The name incede is derived from the cry : nci net ,—which is taken as 
a cry of sorrow and is treated as a short form of nceda ! (help ! )—the 
appeal made by the incede w'hen being pursued by the fiscal. 

Two variant renderings of its cry have been given me : 

Nd! nci! ndasinda engozini (Jumartha Ntusi). 

[Oh ! oh ! I have escaped from a great danger ! 1 
Nci! nci! ndiphe igqwaba lekofn ! (Emma Piet). 

[Give me a sip of coffee without sugar ! ] 

Its Isifiongo. 

The following partial isibongo —whose completion and interpretation 
would be welcomed—was given me by Archdeacon Woodrooffe : 

Umaf vfumbethe , 

Uhamb ’ ulutyede , 

Inyama thambo-thambo. 
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Wren-warblers. 

Drakensberg Wren-warbler. 

The Cis-kei name, as well as the Poudomise name, for the Drakens¬ 
berg, or Saffron-breasted, Wren-Warbler is ujiza with the variant form 
ijiza. This name is also in use around Blythswood, with another variant 
form injwiza. 

At the Umtata mouth the name in use is ungxcngczi (W.W.R.). 

The Tawny-flanked Wren-warbler has been sent me by Mr. W. 
W. Roberts with the name ungcuze attached. 



CHAPTER XVI 


FLYCATCHERS TO LONGCLAW 

The Cape Tit-babbler, whose Native name remains unknown to 
me, is taken special notice of here, in the hope that such notice may result 
in tracking down the name. 

Cape and White-flanked Flycatchers. 

'The Cape Flycatcher, whose continuous trill has earned for it the 
name of the 44 Miller,” is known by the Natives as irtgedle or unongcdle ; 
and the allied White-Hanked Flycatcher of the mimosa tracts bears the 
name of undyola or unondyola. At the Umtata mouth the White-Hanked 
Flycatcher is isinqabane (W. W. Roberts), a name which seems philologi- 
callv related to the Zulu name umngqabe, given by Bryant as used in Natal 
for both species. Woodward gives incwaba as the Zulu name of the 
white-Hanked Hycatcher. 

Blue-mantled Flycatcher. 

For the Blue-mantled Flycatcher, the Pirie boys gave me the name of 
ig°tyi,— a name which I should wish to have corroborated. 

At Manubie the Native boys consider this Hycatcher to be the female 
of the paradise Hycatcher and apply to it the name ujejane in current use 
elsewhere for the paradise Hycatcher. To distinguish the true paradise 
Hycatcher, they add an adjective of colour : ujejane obomvu . 

Paradise Flycatcher. 

The Paradise Flycatcher takes its name ujejane from its cry. 

An Emfundisweni boy gives the following account of this bird : 

Xa izalela, itnathe kanga ngokuba ungade uyibambe. Le ntaka uthi xa 
uyibambile zvaza wayibulala ing^ayeki ukufukuma , uze uthi usakuyijaka 
emanzini , xa usand ’ ukuyibulala ivuke ibaleke , kodwa xa uyibethile ngento- 
nga nokuba uyifakile emanzini ayibi saruka kua khona . 

[When nesting, it is so stupid that you can catch it. When it has 
been caught and killed, it keeps on shaking, and you must put it in water. 
When you have just killed it, the bird gets up and runs off; but, if you 
beat it with your stick or put it in water, it won’t get up again.] 

The Zulu name is uve. It figures in a proverb given by Bryant : uve 
India isisila $alo y the paradise Hycatcher eats off its own tail (as the bird is 
said to do when closely pressed by the hunting-boys),—used in reference 
to a person whose bad conduct reacts harmfully on himself, as a father 
ill-treating his own children. 
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Yellow-throated Flycatcher. 

For this tiny forest-species Mr. W. W. Roberts supplies the name of 
umdese . 

Dusky Flycatcher. 

For the Dusky Flycatcher, no name was found in use at Pirie. In the 
Transkei, however, it is differentiated and named. At Manubie it is 
known as unomaphela-phelane (Mr. Ralph Allen), and at Mqanduli under 
the variant form of unomaphelana (Dr. Walker). Mr. W. W. Roberts, 
who has also obtained the latter name from Native sources, thinks that it 
refers to the idea that these birds finish off the winged insects in their 
vicinity, or else to their small size. 

Fiscal Flycatcher. 

The black-and-white Fiscal Flycatcher takes its name icnla from its 
colour, a name which is applied also to a black-and-white ox. 

Wagtails. 

The Wagtail boasts five distinct Native names. 

The name in most general use, umcelu y is the one usually heard in the 
Cis-kei; it is, however, also known across the Transkei and into Pondo- 
land. In its stem it agrees with the Native name for the pipit icelu , thus 
indicating the appreciation in the Native mind of the close relationship 
between wagtails and pipits. In Zululand the corresponding name for 
the wagtail is umcishu ; any doubt as to the Xhosa umcehi being cognate 
with the Zulu umcishu is dispelled by the parallel names in Xhosa (icelu) 
and in Pondo (icetfhu) for the pipit. 

The second name umvemve , ranging across to Northern Natal and 
Zululand may be used alone (though the area for such use in Kafraria has 
not yet been definitely marked out), but it is usually compounded with 
the first, appearing as umcelumvemve . 'Phis longer form appears, along 
with the shorter umcelu , in lists from Butterworth, Clarkebury and 
Kentani. 

The third name, in common use round Umtata and in the adjoining 
portion of Pondoland, is umventfane. This name runs westwards as far as 
Clarkebury, where, however, it is rare, being displaced by umvetfhane , 
the form in use in the Kei valley. 

Three of the 1929 lists containing the name umvetfhane connect the 
word with vetfheza or votfhoza (two verbs which by Vowel Harmony are 
the same) : 

Sithi ngumvetfhane , kuda (le ntaka) ithi idomve lonke ixefa 
ivetfheza isisila sayo . 
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[We say the bird is vetfham t for it is always seen idly shaking 
its tail.] 

And again : 

lsisila sayo moloko sivotfhoza ; ngeso sizathu ke sithi ngumvetjhane . 

[Its tail is perpetually in a quiver, therefore we call it the 
“ quivercr.”] 

The fourth name, tnngceMu (W.W.R.) or umceFmlu (Rev. B. Holt), is 
found at Mqanduli and the Umtata mouth. In Eastern Pondoland, this 
name appears as umgceFmle , spelt in a list from Holy Cross as 
umngceCmle . 

The fifth name is, as far as the lists received shew, confined to the 
Clarkcbury neighbourhood and is spelt in four different ways,— unomche- 
ku, unomgceku , unomneheku and unomngeehu. 

These names may be taken as referring to the Cape wagtail, with 
occasional application, in a generic sense, to the much rarer and more 
local species, the pied wagtail and the long-tailed w f agtail. Mr. W. W. 
Roberts assures me, however, that at the Umtata mouth the name umve- 
ntfanc is the real name of the pied wagtail; and that, in Eastern Pondoland, 
umgceFmle is the pied wagtail. 

The Bird of the Cattle . 

Its praise names indicate the high regard in which the wagtail is held 
as a bird of good omen \ yintaka yeenkomo, it is the bird of the cattle, i.e. 
the bird whose presence assures increase of stock ; and, yintakayamatha- 
msanqa , it is the bird of good fortune, with a similar implication. 

Umcelu awufiulaica , ngokuha kuthiwa yintaka yeenkomo. 

[The wagtail is not killed, for it is called “ the bird of the cattle.”] 

Sithi, sakuyifiona le ntaka isefmhlanti , sit hi impahla iza kwanda ; 
yintaka yamathamsanqa. 

[When we see this bird at the cattle-kraal, we say the cattle will 
increase ; it is “ the bird of good fortune.”] 

A current proverb runs : umcelu uza namathamsanqa, the wagtail 
brings luck, i.e. where the wagtail is preserved, the cattle prosper. 

Its fondness for attending cattle and sheep raises it, in the Native 
mind, to the rank of a herd. 

Umvetfhane uthanda ukwa/usa (the wagtail loves to herd cattle and 
sheep); and again :— 

Iman ’ ukwenz * ikhwelwana elinje nge/omalusi. 

[It is always practising a whistle like that of the herd-boy.] 

Umcelu ungazinqanda iigufa , kufia ufietha ikhwelo. Ngelinye ixefa 
ungathi ukho umntu okukhtvazayo ude ngelinye ixefa umcelu ulalise nama- 
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khtvenktve. Umcelu uya thanda ukuba kho apho abantu bavasa khona naxa 
amakhtuenkwe elmile naphakathi kweegufa kakhulu. Vthanda ukuba 
phakathi kwamahafe neenkomo neeguja , umana ubetha ikhzvelo. 

[The wagtail may be trusted to look after sheep, for it blows a whistle 
(just like a herd). Sometimes you imagine someone is calling you, and 
on occasion it even hills the herd-bovs to sleep. The wagtail is fond of 
being beside the washer-women ; and, when boys are herding, it is 
specially fond of being among the sheep. It likes to be among horses, 
cattle and sheep, whistling all the time.] 

The Wagtail a Sacrt d Bird. 

To the average Native boy the wagtail is sacred. The boys are 
warned by their elders that, if they kill the wagtail, the cattle in the kraal 
will die ; and that anyone who is venturesome enough to eat a wagtail will 
be a poor man, i.e. he will never have cattle. For this reason the wagtail 
is immune from the boys’ weapons, and is allowed to trip along beside the 
cattle or in front of the huts without incurring any risk from their ever- 
ready sticks. 

Athi amadoda amakhulu emakhwenkwetii : Ukuba , makwedini , nibulala 
umcelu , soze nibe nampahla . 

[The men say to the boys : “ Hoys, if you kill the wagtail, you’ll 
never have any stock.” (Evan Koyana 25/9/29)] 

Propitiating the Wagtail. 

Rev. J. H. Soga, in his AmaXosa , p. 200, states that, if a boy kills a 
wagtail by accident in one of his traps, he carefully buries it and puts two 
white beads along with it in its grave. He prays to the spirits of the 
ancestors ( iminyanya ) or to God (uThixo) the simple prayer: camagu ! 
ma nding^Jikelwa ngamafwa ! I beg for clemency ! May ill-fortune 
pass me by ! 

This method of propitiating the wagtail is somewhat analogous to 
the action of the women when they turn up nocebeyi (the donder-padde or 
Jan Blom) in hoeing. They return it to its little hole in the ground, and 
put a few maize grains beside it to conciliate it, so that it may not bring 
down rain upon the hoers. 

The Wagtail a Messenger of Death. 

On the other hand, there are individual boys who are not afraid, in 
spite of the tribal tabu, to kill the wagtail. A Blvthswood boy once asked 
me :—Has not the wagtail three iintlanga (incisions made by a witch¬ 
doctor) on its leg, and is it not therefore a messenger of death to a kraal ? 
And he argued that it should therefore be killed and thrown away. 
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Its Departure Ominous. 

Rev. D. B. Davies tells me that, when the wagtail deserts a locality, 
this is taken as a sign that war is about to take place in that neighbourhood. 

The Wagtail as a Wizard.. 

It is quite probable that the wagtail’s fondness for companionship 
with the cattle is not the only reason for its immunity from the herd- 
boys’ sticks. A Butterworth boy says that its nest is built with human 
hair, and a Clarkebury girl writes : 

Unomnceku akatyiwa ngokufw wakhisela ngeenivele zabantu. 

[The wagtail is not eaten because it uses human hair in the 
construction of its nest.] 

Umcelu azvutyiwa , kodtva oosiyazi day a wubulala banyange tigatvo , the 
wagtail is not eaten, but witch-doctors kill it and use it in their medical 
practice (Ntaba Mbete 2/10/29). 

The Wagtail's Cry . 

Near Lovedale the cry of the wagtail is rendered as : Cela } cela , 
wozuza ! (Ask, and you shall receive ! ) 

Pipits. 

To the various brown species of pipit found in the Eastern Cape 
Province the Xhosa name of icelu is indiscriminately applied. Amongst 
the Pondos and the Pondomise, the name becomes icetihu ; and, among 
the Zulus, umngcelu or um- (or isi-) celekeshe. 

At Peddie I have heard the name iguru (with a trilled r) applied to the 
Yellow-breasted Pipit ; and, on the outskirts of Blythswood, I have 
heard this same name in its reduplicated form as iguru-guru. 

Mr. W. W. Roberts has sent me from Eastern Pondoland a specimen 
of the Large Striped-pipit, with the name intsasana attached. He also 
informs me that there is another bird, called intsasana yamaphuthi, which 
is apparently the commoner of the two but which he has not himself met 
with. This latter name, he notes, would imply that the species is arboreal. 

A St. Matthew’s essayist (N. V. Cewu, 1910) says of icelu that it is 
“ very cowardly, nests where there are stones, or against big stones, on 
the veld.” 

Bryant records that the young Zulu manhood manufacture a love- 
charm from umcelekeshe. 

Cape Longclaw. 

Throughout the Native area this long-claw is known as inqilo , the 
only variation being unqilo , given in Clarkebury and Flagstaff lists. 
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In Bomvanaland it is nicknamed igqwathiza (Rev. J. H. Soga), from 
the name applied to it in one form of its isifiongo :— 

Ugqwathiza badi hloko-hloko 
NqaOaz ’ igazi ngomlomo 
Umadizwa yin tlava esesigwini ,— 

repeated by a traveller in response to the bird’s call, in full expectation 
of his receiving a meal somewhere before sleeping-time. 

From the old men Mr. Luti has obtained for me the meaning of the 
puzzling phrase badi hloko-hloko . The reference is to the habit of the 
springbok, when walking, to follow one another. The long-claws, when 
they see the bait under the herd-boys’ stone-trap are said to do the same. 
The phrase therefore means “ Follow-the-leader springbok.” Of this 
phrase there occurs a variation gqwathi hloko-hloko , whose precise meaning 
remains undetermined. 

Another version of the isifiongo has been supplied by Rev. D. B. 
Davies : 

Wat fit ugqwathiza kaHloko-hloko 
Umafiiziv ’ yintlav ’ etyhohoaneni 
Intw 9 etfho ngegaz y emqaleni 
Intaka kaGocini noMvundlela . 

Archdeacon Woodrooffe gave me an alternative ending : 

Intaka madladla 
KaGoci noMvundlela 
Want a kaDlokozi . 

And, one more version came to hand in the 1929 essays from 
Steward Nyamela, Emfundisweni : 

Ngugqafiaza ka Hloko-hloko , 

Ngunonyama andiyiva ndiyive 
Kumaduna afieyidla. 

Wena ntaka inecaphaza emqaleni , 

Wena ntaka inethamsanqa kwezinye iintaka. 

This is the bird whose flesh I have never tasted 
With the councillors who were eating it; 

Bird with the blood-spot on your throat, 

Better luck-bringer than other birds. 

The Bird that brings good fortune. 

The long-claw is universally accepted as a bird whose call portends 
good luck. 

Yintaka yethamsanqa . Ithi ukufia ikhe yalila yajikeleza umzi kuqo- 
ndakole kwa oho okokuda kuza kuda kho ithamsanqa . Kwa ngoku njalo xa 
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ungumhambi , ukuba ithe yalila phambi kioakho ixela ithamsanqa eliza 
kwehlela ngaphambili (Pondoland). 

[It is a bird that brings good luck. Should it call round about your 
village, it is self-evident that good fortune is in store for you. In like 
manner, when you are on a journey and it should happen to call in front of 
you, it tells of good fortune in store for you ahead.] 

Lithi xa likhalayo : Jzvityi, jivityi, jwityi, jzvi, jwi, wiyo , iviyo, jwi-i-i 
jwi-i-i. Ithi yakutfho uhamba usiya kwelinye ilizwe uve self uyipheleka 
ngothi : Thamsanqa thamsanqa ! kuba kaloku yintaka yamathamsanqa 
(Mqanduli). 

[In calling, it says ; jwityi .... Should it—as you are on a journey to 
another country— call in such fashion in your hearing, you must at once 
accompany its call by responding : “ Good luck ! Good luck ! ” for this 

is indeed a bird that brings good fortune.] 

Yintaka exela ithamsanqa , ithi inanazele phambi komntu xa ahambayo 
(Clarkebury). It is a bird that tells of good fortune, as it flutters in front 
of a traveller. 

Ukuba uhambo Izvakho lubi awunakuze uyibone ikukhokela ililisela 
kamnandi (St. Cuthbert's). 

If your journev is unpropitious, you will not see the long-claw 
leading you and singing beautifully. 

Yintaka ehamba apho kukho abahambi; ungafika maxa waynbi ukuba 
uhamba indlela limana ukujikeleza phambi kwakho lisenza iintlotyana zalo 
zokukhala ; kuthi ngelinye ixefa ukuba nihleli ningabahambi abanye behamba 
eyabo indlela , ubave bephikisana besithi abanye : lelethu uhambo luethu 
luhle ; bathi nabanye : lelethu. Ibeyimpikisano enjalo (St. Cuthbert’s). 

[It is a bird that goes where travellers are. Sometimes, if you are on 
a journey, it keeps flying about in front of you, uttering its various kinds of 
call. At another time, if you happen to be resting on your journey while 
other travellers are going their own way, you may hear them arguing in 
this fashion, some saying : Ours is the prosperous journey ! and others 
saying : It’s ours ! ] 

In the olden days, if warriors on the warpath chanced to meet this 
bird going in front of them, they took care not to harm it. The bird was 
left to fly along until it stopped and flew off. This was accepted by the 
warriors as a sign of their coming success in battle (St. Cuthbert’s). 

Reference is made in the isibongo to the blood-spot on the long- 
claw’s throat. This has lately developed—how and when are questions 
awaiting determination—along the line of northern folk-lore dealing with 
the robin and the crossbill. A St. Cuthbert’s girl explains how, when 
there was no one to wipe away the blood from the face of our Lord on the 
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cross, this bird came and rubbed its neck on His face till the blood stopped. 
When it saw His face no longer bleeding, it retired, receiving as its legacy 
the blood-mark on its neck. 

From an article written by Mr. Frank Brownlee, I extract the follow¬ 
ing :— 

“ Of all the Native songs, for rhythm, descriptive power and delicacy, 
the song of the amanqilo , a clan of cattle-rievers who had the nqilo as their 
emblem, is exceptional. Listen ! 

‘ Nqilo ! Nqilo ! 

Little bird with a robe of brown. 

In the very early morning 
Before the sun 

Has so much as tipped the heights, 

You rise from out your dewy resting place, 

Spreading your wings 
As the day is dawning. 

Soaring, soaring, 

You rise high and higher 
In skyward flights. 

Look down upon me 
Nqilo ! Nqilo ! 

Watch over my enterprise 
From the skies 
So that with security, 

With safety, 

I may undertake 
And return from 

That which circumstance implies.’ 

This little song is subtly descriptive of both the song of the bird and 
of its manner of flight.” 

I regret my inability to supply the original Xhosa. 
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SHRIKES TO OXPECKER 

Our best-known Shrike, the Fiscal, has quite captured the Native 
imagination and occupies a leading place in Native bird-lore. 

The ordinary name of the species inxanxadi is derived from the rough 
cry. Other names refer to the bird’s practice of impaling its prey on 
mimosa thorns or on barbed wire ; timxhomi exactly corresponds to the 
Colonial name of “ Johnny Hangman,” and umxheli is the equivalent of 
44 the Butcher.” 'The name of udV ezinye (the eater of other birds) 
classifies him in the Native mind with the birds of prey (Emfundisweni 
and Clarkebury). 

Cries of the Fiscal . 

In the renderings of the fiscal’s cries, the bird usually appears as 
persecuting the little ncddiky (incede), towards whom he is represented as 
displaying an inborn aversion. His fiendish delight is manifest in his 
chuckle : 

Xa, xa, xa ! mxhome ! mxhome ! [Ha, ha ! Pin him up ! Pin him up !] 

Or in his boast : 

Ndayifmmb' incede kusasa ! 

Limnandi igazi lencede kwa kusasa ! 

Iigufa ezineguf emnyama zikho ! 

[I caught the ncddiky in the morning ! 

Sweet is the blood of the neddiky at dawn ! 

Here’s the flock with the black sheep ! ] 

Wanga ungabamba incede le uyijake emaveni, uthi ivakusika kuthi 
tfhithi . 

Would that you would catch the ncddiky and stick him on the thorns 
and, when you cut it, the knife will merely scratch it. 

At other times he tries to palliate his guilt by minimizing it : 

Mus' ukugxeha ! le ntaka incede incinane ! 

Incinane nje ndiyixhoma emeveni! 

[Stop your giggling ! The neddiky isn’t much of a meal! 

It’s a mere morsel I’m pinning on the thorns ! ] 

Or even in domineering style to justify his savagery : 

Tfhiki, xhaka, xhaka ! le ntaka incede inekfatfi! 

[He’s too cocky, this neddiky ! ] 
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Incede inetfhiki , incede inetfhiki! 

Ndakuvuka kusasa, ndakuvuka kusasa y 

Ndiyifake emeveni , ndiyifake emeveni ! 

[The neddiky’s a cheeky little brat ! 

I’ll be up in the morning early, 

And stick him on the thorns ! ] 

At other times it is the little tinkv that is the victim of his overween¬ 
ing cruelty : 

Ndakumthath ’ unogqaza kwakusasa, 

Ndimfake emeveni l 

[I’ll take the tinky in the morning 

And stick him on the thorns ! ] 

In one rendering of the cry, the pair of fiscals are represented as 
jeering at each other : 

Female : Ye Jedu ! ndakukuxhoma ktvakusa , kusasa ! 

[I’ll pin you on the thorns in the morning ! ] 

Male : Jedu ! ndakuqabula ngazve ktvakusa ! 

[I’ll break my fast with you at dawn ! ] 

One interesting version of his cry, detailed to me by Miss M. B. Ross 
of Piric, represents him in conversation with Khonvo over the prelimina¬ 
ries to a wedding. These two have been told off to take the first ox to 
the bride’s place, and the fiscal is instructing Khonyo about the beast 
they are to take : 

Siza kwenda ! qhub' ixhaka elibomvu lakowethu ! 

[We’re off to the bride’s ! Get hold of that red beast of ours 
with the down-turned horns ! ] 

The fiscal, seeing the beast escaping from the dilatory Khonyo, 
shouts to his henchman : 

Nxhama ! nxhama ! jikela ngapha komthi! 

[Look smart ! Get round this side of the tree ! ] 

Khonyo is too late and the ox escapes, after which the fiscal vents 
his wrath in inexpressible English. 

Yet another version of his cry is intended to display his ventriloquial 
powers. From a conspicuous perch on a mimosa he calls out: Ngoobani 
na aabaya ? [Who go there ? ] 

and, slipping quickly into another part of the bush, he answers his 
own challenge in quite a different tone : Ndim ! [It’s I ! ] 

Sometimes he sits chuckling at the passers-by : 

Bay a phi , bethu ? Iibulukhtve zabafana zimdaka zimda-ka ! 

[Where are the young fellows going, friends ? Their trousers 
are dirty, dirty !] 
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Some of the renderings get a marvellous grip of the rough notes, 

e.g.: 

Inkomo cxhaka-xhaka [The cow with the down-turned horns ] ; 
and, Uya xoka , uya xoha, xovu-xakaxu , xovu-xakaxa ; 
and Iinkomo zika Gazvo ziintlanu , ziintlanu ! ziilixhaka , ziilixhaka !— 
’S ukugxeka , ’s ukugxeka , (Pita, Fort Beaufort). 

A much longer jingle is furnished by Mr. D. C. Yotwana, Butterworth 
UStephen , Stephen 
Uya xoxa t uya xoxa y 

Uthi: “ Jintombi zaseKomani zitnbi zimbi ! *' 

Umkam nguNophosi, nguNophosi , 

Intokazi ethi ukuhamba 
Eixi-fixi-fifixi. 

Ndathatha izagzvcGa zam 
Ndajikela ngapha ; 

Ndadidana nentombi ycgxagxa 
Ixov udaka. 

Ndee gweje gtceje . 

AT/ifl/ifc / ATm/zVe / 

F/stf neenkom' ezo ! 

Utyivala Guy a Gila , 

Buthi five five five five five . 

[Stephen keeps saying : 

* Ugly, ugly are the Queenstown girls ! ” 

My wife is Noposi, 

Who, when walking, shuffles her feet. 

I took my sticks 
And I turned aside ; 

I met a poor-white’s daughter 
Kneading mud. 

I was ready. 

Kafir ! Kafir ! Bring those cattle ! 

The beer is ready, 

Bubbling, bubbling, bubbling, bubbling ! 

Its morning song is interpreted as a psean of victory : 

Sidla ngokuyiva le ntaka ikhala kamnandt phambi kokuphuma ktvela- 
nga. SeV usazi ke ukuGa se inento eyiGambileyo ngelo xefa ivumayo. Uthi 
ivakuthi ukuyijonga uyifumanhe yonivaGile , imana itaka-taka isuka itttana 
ihlala ecingiveni ngalo lonke elo xa ifuna indawo yokuyixhoma iyigcinele ixefa 
elizayo. 
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[We usually hear this bird singing nicely before sunrise, and you may 
be assured that he has some prey that he has taken when he is singing so. 
At a closer look, you will find him perfectly happy, jumping about on the 
fence and all the time looking for a place to hang up his victim and keep it 
for a future occasion.] 

The fiscal is such a greedy bird that he is considered an easy prey by 
the boys. They even drive him towards their stone-trap, gleefully 
expecting him, as soon as he sees the stalk-borer bait, to rush headlong to 
his destruction. 

The fiscal has one redeeming feature,—its parental affection, which 
makes it and its young an easy prey of the callous hunter : 

Inobubele kakhulu ebantwaneni bayo, kanga ngokuba ixolele ukuja 
kunye nabo xu kufike utfhaba , —sithi he olo tfhaba. 

[So full of kindness is it to its young that it consents to die with them 
when its destroyer arrives,—and we boys are that destroyer.] 

The following isibongo, picturing the sway held by this species over 
the majority of birds, was transferred to my note-book from the lips of my 
Native driver Glass, who took me from place to place during my visit to 
Rev. D. D. Young’s mission-station in Tembuland in 1910: 

Tjhoko ji! Ndiya xhom' emthini ! 

Mus' ukoyika, mfo ndini! 

Mna ndiyintaka elikfoti , 

Mna tidiqhelile ukungena eludabeni , 

Ngokuba negwangwa ndiya Iilazvula, 

Ndingene phantsi kwamaphiko alo , 

Ndilihlabe ngomlomo warn , 

Libaleke igzvangwa. 

Inkoliso y cent aka iphantsi kolawulo kvatn , 

Ngokuba ndiyintaka ekhaliphileyo kakhulu , 

(Kodzva) ngomlomo warn ndiya y if aka amvva entloko ndiyijake 
emthini ! 

[Tshoko ji ! I’m a hangman ! 

Fear not, little chap ! 

I’m the courageous bird, 

Well-versed in warfare ! 

Even the pied crow is under my sway, 

For I get under his wings 
And stab him with my bill,— 

And off he gets ! 

Most of the feathered tribe is under my sway, 

For I am the bravest of birds ; 
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With my bill I stick my prey by its head on the thorns, 
Hanging it on a tree.] 

Red-backed Shrike. 

The Red-backed Shrike, a summer visitor in sparing numbers from 
Europe, receives in the Umtata basin the Native name of ihlolo (Mr. W. W. 
Roberts). 

Bokmakiri. 

The Bokmakiri--or Bakbakiri—derives its Xhosa name of ingqwatigi 
—the only one known to me—from one of its telephonic cries, the respon¬ 
sive cry of the mate being rendered as tyilili tyilili. 

In the Tsomo district, the cry is rendered : 

Ndif)fmis?lcni ! (Show me my nest ! ] 

The Zulu name, at the Gordon Memorial, is inkovu. 

Rev. D. B. Davies says that the place when' itigijivangi is in the habit 
of calling is considered a good spot for a cattle-kraal, and that the calling 
of the bird at a cattle-kraal indicates that the cattle will increase. 

Mr. Davies has also informed me that this species is regarded as a 
rain-maker, and that, in time of drought, one of these birds is killed and 
put in the fountain that thereby rain may be induced to fall. In a Native 
bird-list from Emfundisweni, the same belief has been more recently 
brought under my notice. 

A6antu Oanenkolo yokuthi umntu xa eyiDulefe wayijaka emanzini, 
imviila iyana. 

[The Natives have a belief that, if a man kills this bird and putfc it in 
the water, rain will fall.] 

Greater Puffback or Boubou Shrike. 

From the Cis-kei, through the Transkei to Port St. John’s and 
Pondoland, this shrike is known as igqitbufa y a name of obscure origin, 
which assumes in Zululand the cognate form of igqamusha,— a name used 
genericallv to include other species besides the present. 

Lesser Puffback. 

The ordinary Native name for this species unonmswana (a little blob 
of calabash rnilk) refers to the snowy whiteness of the rump feathers and 
their characteristic appearance when puffed out. 

Its other name inlak' embila (the dassie-bird) contains an allusion 
which is not clear to me. 

At Port St. John’s Rev. B. Holt reports the name as itigquibifane or 
ingqibitjhane , a name which appeared in a 1920 Blythswood essay as 
ingqi&ikitfhare. 
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Ruddy Bush-shrike. 

Another telephonic species, the Ruddy Bush-shrike, has been for¬ 
warded to me from the Umtata mouth by Mr. W. W. Roberts, with the 
Native name of umthethi assigned to it. 

Grey-headed Bush-shrike. 

Regarding the Southern Grey-headed Bush-shrike, Mr. W. W. 
Roberts states that at the Umtata mouth it “ shares with the ruddy 
bush-shrike the name of umthethi , although its proper name is, in my 
opinion, «- or um-bamkfo. The names are at times reversed.” 

In some areas recently colonised by this species, such as Manubie 
and King William’s Town, it has had the name of the greater puffback 
igquduja transferred to it. 

Black-crowned Redwing Shrike. 

The Black-crowned Redwing Shrike bears in the Cis-kci the Xhosa 
name of imbombo , a name which did not appear in any of the hundreds of 
lists received in 1929 from the Transkei, but which I have heard near 
Willowvale. 

The Fingo name umguphane, liable to variation in spelling, runs 
through the Transkei into Pondoland ; in Zululand it appears as umngqu - 
phane. In the Kei valley, the name is umngqu , or umnqhu ; and at Peddie 
it is spelt by Mr. T. £. Brent as umnqo , with some doubt regarding the 
final vowel. At Butterworth, Mr. Douglas Ross renders it umgophane. 

The song of this Shrike, one of the most characteristic sounds of the 
mimosa-tracts, is rendered in the Kei valley as : 

Andiyi ndatvo ! [I’m not going anywhere!] 

Or, Wa ! Nontomdi! 

The Tchagra does not appear to be differentiated from the black- 
crowned redwing shrike. 

Starlings. 

Wattled Starling. 

The Wattled Starling is much lighter in hue than our other species 
and is recognisable by its white rump. 

Its best-known name unowambu or uwambu , is in some districts 
applied to the white stork as an alternative for unowanga , and is synony¬ 
mous with the Zulu name uwamba assigned to another locust-eater, the 
Pratincole. 

Mr. W. T. Brownlee informs me that the wattled starling’s name 
uwambu —i.e. the covering or enveloping (thing)—is no doubt derived 
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from the immense flights that in former days used to cover the land, one 
such flight seen by himself being over a mile in length. 

Mr. Brownlee thinks that the name unotvamba (an alternative form 
of unowambu) for the white stork is a corruption of the name utcambu and 
erroneously applied to the stork simply because he too is a locust-eater. 

Mr. Brownlee furnishes two other names for this starling imbabali 
and intethengwane . The former of these names is spelt imbabala by 
Mr. W. W. Roberts. 

At Emgwali, in 1909, the name of ibolan was in use, from the 
appearance of the birds in that district at the time when a certain new 
brand of tea was introduced. 

At Peuleni the local name is intsedeOa (Mr. R. F. Weir). 

In Zululand, the name impofazana (Bryant) evidently refers to the 
colour,—“ the little brown creature.’* 

Pied Starling. 

The noisy Pied Starling, distinguished from its allies by its white 
vent, has received two Native names from its outstanding cries. From 
its ordinary call comes the widely-applied name of igiyo-giyo or igiwu~giwu; 
and from its excited alarm is derived the name of idlayi or idlayi-dlayi. 

The Northern Natal name of ingwi-gtvi (Mr. Ian Matheson) also 
appears to be derived from the cry. 

The name for the species in Zululand is ingwa-ngwa (Bryant). 

A Carrion-Eater. 

The pied starling is classed as a carrion-eater and is said to come to a 
carcase for a share in the feast. This alleged behaviour (which has not 
come under my personal observation) accounts for the proverb : 

Uligiyo-giyo , he is a glutton for meat. 

Its Nesting Habits. 

This species nests in holes in dongas and road-cuttings and has the 
strange habit of using the slough of a snake.as part of its nesting-material. 
This habit lies behind the following piece of folk-lore supplied by S. 
Tandabantu, Emfundisweni. 

Le ntaka ithi phambi kokuba ifukame ifune inyoka esencane iyijingise 
iyc nayo apho yakhele khona , ize iyibeke emnyango phakathi, ngokuba u- 
mnxunya wayo mde kakhulu. Le ntaka uza kuyibona imana ifunzela , uthi 
wena fan ukuba se inamantfontfo , kanti ifunzela le nyoka yayifaka phakathi. 
Ize ithi mhla yaqandusela yaanamathole ngoku iza kufunzela nxa zotike 
inyoka namathole , se liza kuncedistva yinkunzana yayo. Zithi kuqala ziqale 
ngenyoka , ithi isakukholwa ziqale zifunzele amathole azo. Xa siyokulikhu - 
phisela siza kuphatha uthungo olude y sifike silufake phakathi , sihlabe ngalo. 
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Ukungafaki isandla oku kukoyika inyoka , ngoktdia se siyiqottda loo ntaka 
ukufta sithi sakuhlafta ngothungo sive kuthambilc kwa ngasemnyango siyi- 
hladc thina ide iphume phandlc ngokukhathazeka kukuhlatywa , sandulc 
ukukhuphisela a mat hole alo. Oko kukuthi ndiqrtvalascla kule ntaka ukuDa 
inyoka le lilona polisa layo loo ntaka. 

[Before this bird begins brooding, she seeks for a young snake and 
carries it off dangling from her bill to her nest-hole. There she puts it 
down, inside the entrance to the burrow, for her nest-hole is very long. 
You will generally see the bird in the act of feeding young and you will 
imagine she has chickens, but she is really feeding the snake that she put 
inside her nest-hole. When she has hatched out her young, she 
forthwith feeds at all visits both snake and chickens, and she is aided now 
by her mate. When feeding (their dependents) they begin with the 
snake ; and, when the snake is satisfied, they proceed to feed their chickens. 

When we boys go to take the young starlings, we take a long stick, 
and, putting it into the hole, probe about with it. We do not put our 
hands into the hole for fear of the snake, because by this time we have 
understood this bird’s trick. If, when we poke with our stick into the 
hole, we feel something soft just bv the entrance, wc keep on poking till 
the snake can bear it no longer and eventually comes out of the hole. 
Then we take out the starling’s young ones. 

That is to sav, I have noticed in the case of this bird that the snake 
acts as its policeman.] 

Black-bellied Starling. 

The Black-bellied Glossy Starling, found abundantly along the 
coastal area, has been sent me by Rev. J. H. Soga from the Bashee mouth 
with the name of ityafolo attached. From the same source I had 
previously received the name of inlenenengu as in use in Bomvanaland. 
At theUmtata mouth the name is isithenenengu (W.W.R.). At Manubie the 
shorter name isithengu is applied to the flocks of this species (R. Allen). 
In these names, the isi- prefix has a collective force. 

In Xululand, this starling shares with the Cape glossy starling the 
name of igicintsi and (the diminutive form) igwintsana ; it also bears the 
name of ikhwezi (Bryant). 

Cape Glossy Starling. 

The Cape Glossy Starling, conspicuous from its metallic blue plumage 
and golden-yellow eyes, is known in the Cis-kei as inyakfini , a name 
which is heard also at Clarkebury and Umtata. Eastwards of the Kei, 
however, the common form is inyafili, appearing in Pondoland as inyakili 
or inyakile . 
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A man with eyes coloured like those of the bird receives the nickname 
unyakfini . The St. Matthew’s student of 1 ( J10, Fred Madlingozi of 
Peddie, who supplied this name, also notes the persistence of these 
starlings in clinging to a suitable nest-hole. He instanced a hole where 
the boys caught in succession over five starlings ; yet the nest-hole was not 
deserted till the tree was cut down by the owner of the field. When the 
female is caught, her place is taken by the male who looks after the nest. 

Another essayist, A. T. Matayo, affirms that this is the next bird to 
wake up after the intsikizi (ground hornbill). 

At Fort Beaufort, the midday chatter-crooning of these starlings 
(three or four together) is interpreted as :— 
ubusuk ’ obu kange silale , 
be sisela , be sisela ; 
amehlo ebomvu nje, 
be sisela , kange silale , 

[Last night we had no sleep; we were drinking, we were drinking; 
our eyes being red as you see them, we were drinking ; we never slept 
(per Ralph Allen 28/1/38).] 

Redwing Starling. 

The Redwing Starling, the best known of our five local species and 
deriving his trivial name from his reddish wings, bears throughout 
Kafraria and Zululand the name of iso mi. 

Its main characteristic, as recognised by the Natives, is its habit of 
settling on the backs of cattle and sheep : 

Isami lithanda ukuhlala ngasemsileni wenkomo ; litfianda ukuctvanya 
ezigu/eni (Baziya). 

[The redwing starling is fond of sitting on a cow’s rump ; it likes to 
perch on sheep.] 

The behaviour of this starling is thus summarised by Miriam Masiza, 
Blythswood : 

Yintaka elihomba . Ngexefa lakusasa isomi livuka , liyokuhlamba lize 
ngexefa lasemini lihambe liyokufuna izinto ezityiwayo , libuye emva kuemini 
lihlambe . Litya iingzvenye namakhiwane uthongothi negteani/e ngexefa 
lasehlotyeni . Ebusika litya amanyiki n o oqo ngqo thzca n e namasongololo. 
Itidlu yalo liyaakha ngezintana nodaka . Lakuba ligqibile ukuaakha liya 
zala libe namathole , lize xa amathole encholisilc liyithuthe loo nto liyokuyila- 
hla kude. 

[It is a bird which loves to be spotlessly clean. At early morn it gets 
up and goes to bathe. In the middle of the day it sets out in search of 
food, and in the afternoon it bathes again. It cats different kinds of 
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fruit—kafir plums, figs, kafir cherries and spekboom—in summer. In 
winter it cats caterpillars, beetles and millipedes. It builds its nest of 
small twigs and mud. When it has finished building, it lays its eggs ; in 
due time it has chicks, and it carries off their droppings and discards them 
far from the nest.] 

Red-billed Oxpecker. 

In Natal and Zululand, where this bird is common, it goes by the 
name of ihlalanyathi (the bird that sits on the buffalo). The form given 
by Woodward is isihlalanyathi. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


HONEYSUCKERS TO BUNTINGS 

With the exception of the short-billed Collared Honeysucker, all our 
local species of honeysuckers are lumped together under the generic name 
of inchunchu. This name runs through Kafraria into Natal, but in Zulu- 
land appears as incivinctvt. 

The phrase— iinchunchu ezimilomo mide y the long-billed honeysuckers 
—is used with reference to the chiefs and the great men, who at public 
feasts have special favour shown them. On such an occasion, says Rev, 
J. H. Soga, in his AmaXosa p. 343, if a very special dish, of which there is 
only a limited quantity, is brought forward, it will naturally be placed 
before the chiefs. One of the latter will say playfully to the rest of the 
gathering : Kokweenchunchu ezimilomo mide y this (dish) belongs to the 
long-billed honeysuckers, i.e. to the select few'. 

The name appears in a proverb given by Kropf: Unchunchu ngo - 
Iwimi , lit. he is a honeysucker with regard to his tongue, i.e. he betrays 
secrets. 

In Sandile’s isibongo there occurs also a reference to the honeysucker: 
Vdong' olubomv ’ olwayam ’ abelungu 
Intak* esunduz ’ umqaV ukub' isuke 
lya tvuftnyez ’ umqaV ukub ’ ihlale 
Inchunchu engaseli kwabalekayo y 
Ksel' ezadungeni ngokoyik ’ umlom ’ ukugoba . 

Frontier wall of the Natives, bordering on the Europeans 
Bird (heron or stork) stretching your neck before flight 
Drawing it in to settle down. 

Chief (lit. honeysucker) that doesn’t drink of running water 
That drinks of stagnant pools through fear of bending its bill. 

For the Collared Honeysucker, the name in use on the Transkei 
coast is inqatane . In Eastern Pondoland, the name unohlazana (W.W.R.), 
conveying the same idea as the Colonial name of Greeny heard at East 
London, is employed,—a name which agrees with the Zulu uhlazazana 
applied to the greater double-collared honeysucker. 

White-eyes. 

No differentiation is made between the Green White-eve and the 
Cape White-eye. Both are known throughout Eastern Cape Colony as 
intukwane. The only variation occurs in Pondoland lists from Holy 
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Cross Mission, where the name is spelt as ithukwane as well as intukwane 
anti assigned in both spellings to the i/i- anta - class of nouns. 

In Zululand the name umehlwane (eves) lays stress, like the English 
name, on their outstanding physical feature. 

Sparrows. 

The Cape Sparrow or Mossie possesses two easily recognisable 
names, undlunkulu (Big house) and unondhcane (Cottage-owner), both of 
which refer to the large domed nests so conspicuous in the mimosa 
thorn. 

At Buntingvillc the mossie is unomagoli or unomagoni y a name whose 
meaning is not apparent; unomagoli first came to my knowledge however 
at Lovedale in May, 1913. 

The other names applied to sparrows tend to be generic in their use. 
The name unqhaBe or ingqaBe is undoubtedly given in widely-separated 
districts to the Mossie, in allusion to the conspicuous white handover the 
eye of the male ; but this name is given to the yellow-throated sparrow 
also ; and, in the Umtata basin (W.W.R.) as well as in Pondoland (Mr. 
Smith), it is a synonym for unyileyo , the yellow-eve canary. 

The diminutive form unqhatyana is the choice of the Bible translators 
as the equivalent of “ Sparrow.” 

A St. Matthew’s student of 1910, Richard Sikunyana, distinguishes 
two kinds of nqhaBe , a larger and a smaller ; and gives the following version 
of the smaller kind’s song : 

Gxagxa mfi gxagxa mfi ! 

Ndivela esijadwini kzvaNyandula , 

Ndadla amasi y ndadla amazimba . 

[I come from the dance at Nyandula’s, 

Where I had fermented milk and millet.] 

He also says of it that in summer it lives in the fields, and, if not 
carefully looked after, it makes terrible damage with crops. 

The name iphenyane has nowadays a generic application. In 
Kafraria it is applied to both the mossie and the yellow-throated sparrow ; 
but, in Upper Natal, it is apparently reserved for the mossie. Formerly 
I had hopes of fixing down the names unqhaBe and iphenyane to definite 
species ; but, with wider experience, I am less inclined to make a dogmatic 
statement. It is quite possible that both names belong properly to the 
mossie, and that they have had their meaning extended to embrace the 
less known and less seldom handled yellow-throated sparrow, on account 
of the latter’s having a white eyebrow. 
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Weaver-Birds. 

For the local, hut conspicuous, Thick-billed Weaver no Native 
name has yet reached me. It is hoped that the notification of this fact 
will lead to the filling up of the gap. 

Spotted-backed Weaver. 

Throughout Kafraria the Spotted-backed Weaver, our commonest 
species, is known as ihotio-hofk —a name which in Northern Natal is 
replaced by ihloko-hloko . 

In this species, the male docs most of the work connected with nest- 
building and the feeding of the young. But there are some intricate 
problems connected with the nesting that are awaiting solution at the 
hands of a patient observer. 

The Native youth credit the male with having a nest of his own ; and 
the following account, written by Agatha Nkumbi, Blythswood, gives one 
version of how nesting-duties are carried on : 

Inktinzi itia nendlu yayo yodwa ; aze athi umfazi ahuzala tuikhula tie- 
khula amantfontfo akuxinana endlivini tiakhutjhelwe kule yenkunzi. Imazi 
yehotio-hotio ayifukami , hufukama inkunzi. Yakutia iqandule inkunzi iya 
phuma iyekufunela imazi ukudla , kutia nayo itiifunchva yimazi tigalo lonke 
ixefa ifukatnile. 

[The male has his own nest, and the female hers. When the female 
has young, they keep on growing till they are too big for the nest ; and 
they are transferred to the nest of the male. The female weaver does not 
brood on the eggs ; the work of brooding devolves on the male. When 
the male has hatched out the eggs, he leaves the young with the female 
and Hies off’ to get food for her, for he had been supplied with food by her 
all the time he was brooding.] 

The Native children, listening to the chatter of this species at its 
nesting-haunts, sing : 

Ngamahodo-hotio endele ndawo nyc . 

[The weaver-birds are married at one place.] 

A specimen of the Yellow Weaver was sent me in 1 ( )00 by Rev. J. 
H. Soga with the name isihlahlane attached. This name, afterwards 
cancelled by Mr. Soga, is inserted here that it may yet be tracked down by 
some interested reader. 

The Natives do not, in my experience, differentiate between 
the Eastern Cape (or, Olive) Weaver and the spotted-backed 
weaver; but at the Umtata river the present species is known as ihootiu 
(W.W.R.). 
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Forest Weaver. 

The Forest Weaver, whose Colonial name of Bush Musician 
reminds us that the bird when singing seems to be playing on an instru¬ 
ment, is known in the Amatole forests as intakananja. Eastwards its 
name is ingilikingci , a very good attempt to reproduce the musical notes. 
The Pondoland name itjhayigumphu (Mr. Smith) has apparently a like 
origin. 

The Zulu name is ithilongo or Bugle (Woodward). 

The Cis-kei name for the Spectacled* Weaver ikyeza (first supplied 
by Rev. E. Makiwane) is found also in the Umtata basin. 

East of the Kei, however, the usual name is one which affords another 
illustration of the state of flux in which a considerable number of bird- 
names are. Towards the Umtata mouth the name is intlahlakwane ; at 
F.Hiotdale the spelling given me is intlahlokivane ; and around Umtata 
intlahlekwane. 

For this species the Zulu names are umdweza and umndweza (Bryant). 

Bishop-birds. 

The generic name of isahomba (the Dandy) applied to bishop-birds 
should, in the specific sense, be reserved for the Cape Bishop. In 
Pondoland the name is isakhomba (W.W\R.). 

For this same species the Griqualand East name is umafiaV engive 
(leopard’s spots)—Dr. Brownlee. 

Though, in the case of the Red Bishop, the name in general use is 
unoroyibatyi —a kafirised version of the Afrikaans for “ Red Jacket ”— 
other names suggesting a Native origin are also found ; such are umlilo 
(tire) or intak' otnlilo and ucumse (red ochre). 

The latter, heard at Tsomo, comes from the likeness of the red in the 
male’s nuptial plumage to red clay. 

At Emfundisweni the name irtgwaja is applied to the species, a name 
which would seem to be cognate with isigwe of Northern Natal. 

Woodward, in Natal Birds gives i&omvwana as the Zulu. 

The plain-coloured females of the red bishop are intakazana. A 
St. Matthew’s student of 1910, Richard Sikunyana, asserts that, when the 
four eggs are hatched, only one male-youngster will be found among the 
lot. 

The Golden Bishop, whose Sesuto name of Thaha has been taken 
over into our bird-books in the shape of “the Taha,” has as yet no 
distinctive Xhosa name. For the last quarter of a century the species has 
been colonising the Eastern Cape Province, and it shares with the other 
bishop-birds the generic name of isahomba (W. W. Roberts). 
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Widow Birds. 

The male of the medium-sized Red-collared Widow-bird, 
entirely black with a red cut across his throat, is known universally 
throughout Kafraria as ujolkla , which is cognate with Sesuto tjoBolo. In 
Zululand, his name is ujojo, in reference to his long nuptial tail-feathers. 

The females and the males in eclipse plumage are massed together as 
intakakazi or intakazana . These names, meaning simply “ female birds,” 
would appear to embrace the females of such other species as the Red 
bishop-bird whose males are brightly-coloured in summer and keep in 
flocks during the period of eclipse. 

The male red-throated widow, with his females in attendance, is 
likened to a policeman walking with his prisoners : 

Lipholisa elithanda ukuhamba naBafmnjwa. 

Their wonderful manoeuvres when flocking, specially their turning 
in unison as by a preconcerted agreement, is commented on by an essayist 
from Zingqayi : 

KuBonakala ukungathi zimoya mnye , ngokuBa zithi nokujika zijike 
kunye ngexeja elinye ngokungathi zinomphathi wazo. 

[They appear to have one mind ; for, in turning, they turn all together 
at one time as if under a commander.] 

At Pirie, when the boys went forth to catch these birds, several boys 
would lie down in the darkness among the long grass bordering a marsh 
and the other boys would drive the birds towards the liers-in-wait. 
Numbers of females would be caught in this way, but the males eluded 
their would-be captors. Hence arose the belief among the boys that 
ujoBela could see in the dark, but not his wife intakakazi . 

The largest of our widow-birds, the Long-tailed Widow-bird or 
kafir chief, whose male in nuptial plumage is adorned with an 
inordinately long tail and is dressed in a black livery relieved by red 
shoulders, receives from his peculiar flapping flight the Xhosa name of 
ibaku . Among the Baca his name is isakaBtila , which is the name in use 
in Northern Natal, with the slightly modified form isakaBuli in Zululand. 

In addition to the long-tailed forms, we have the Red-shouldered 
Widow-bird, which might be likened to a kafir chief with a normal¬ 
sized tail. For this short-tailed species Rev. Basil Holt and Mr. W. W. 
Roberts both supply the name of hakhomba as in use at Coffee Bay. Rev. 
B. Holt gives the alternative spelling isakhombe , which occurs also in a 
list from Holy Cross Mission, Flagstaff. 

At the Umtata mouth, the Hooded Finch or Zanzie is known as 
uftgxenge (W.W.R.),—a name which, from its likeness to ingxenge in use 
or the quail-finch in Natal, deserves further investigation. 
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Waxbills. 

The vSwee has no distinctive name known to me. It shares with 
other small species, however, the names of unotswitsuntstvi (see Forest 
canary) and udusukuswane (see Orange-breasted waxbill). 

The Ruddy Waxbill, known to Europeans as “ the wren,” carries 
the distinctive Xhosa name of isicidilili , which is probably a rendering of 
the rattling cry. The Zulu name is uducufiu (Bryant). 

The Orange-Breasted Waxbill has been sent me by Rev. J. H. 
Soga from Elliotdale under the name of ufiusukustvane, a very strange 
lthough not unique) name, insamuch as it finds its place with the abstract 
class of nouns. The prefix may imply either that this species is found in 
flocks or that the name includes a collection of small birds of different 
species herding together. 

[At the Gordon Memorial Mission, in Northern Natal, the Blue¬ 
breasted Waxbill was brought to me with the name utsiki-tsiki , which— 
with Vowel Harmony in mind- may be regarded as belonging to the 
same root.] 

On the Tsitsa, above its junction with the Inxu, some Native boys 
once showed me the nest of an orange-breasted waxbill and called the 
bird utsoyi. 

The Common Waxbill is universally known across Kafraria to 
Northern Natal as intfiyane ; in a Mqanduli list the name appears in the 
form intsiyane , which is found in Natal also. 

This species claims the interest of the boys through its curious 
domed nest, furnished with an upper storey or “ upstairs.” 

UkuGa ukhe w a living ce la endlwaneni yalo , altsoze lifiuye liye. Sithi 
xa ulithiyela ngezalunga zenkomo , lizifise xa ufikile lisahleli. 

[If you chance to close the opening of the nest on the brooding-bird, 
it will never return to it. When the bird is snared in a cow-hair noose, it 
feigns itself dead—though still alive—on your arrival.] 

The Quail-finch occupies a leading place in Native folk-lore. It 
derives its ordinary name of unonkxtce from the call commonly uttered by 
the bird in rising and during flight. A variation of the name, inxtvenge , 
making use of the same stem, is found at Emfundisweni. 

In St Cuthbert’s lists appear the bird-names ingxenga and ingxenge 
which are taken to refer to this species, as in Upper Natal the latter name 
ingxenge is the name of the quail-finch. 

Around Ndabakazi, Mr Douglas Ross reports that ingxengesi is a 
synonym for unonkxwe. 
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Its Nursery Playground. 

Great interest attaches to its nesting-habits. 

The fragile domed nest, supported among short growing grass, is 
always so placed as to have its opening towards a little clearing in the 
grassy veld. This clearing, known as the bird’s Bala or playground, and 
asserted to be also its dancing floor, has always seemed to me to be a spot 
naturally bare of grass ; but, in Native belief, it is purposely prepared by 
the birds themselves clearing off the grass in front of the nest. The only 
point at issue is whether the actual clearing away of the grass takes place 
before or after the construction of the nest. 

Unonkxwe yintaka elihomba , kuBa phambi kokuBa yaakhe indlu yayo 
iqaleyenze iBala elihle elimhlophe , ize ke emva kokuBa igqiBile , iqale ukwaakha 
indlu ngodoya nencha (Blythswood). 

[The quail-finch is a tidy bird. Before it builds its nest, it first makes 
a beautiful clean “ yard ” ; and, after it has finished the “ yard,” it 
begins the actual nest-building with wool and grass.] 

Zithi zakugqiBa ukwaakha indlu , zenze iBala phambi kwayo (Blyths¬ 
wood). 

[When they finish the building of the nest, they make a “ yard ” in 
front of it.] 

Ithi ke, yakugqiBa ukwaakha , itfhente iBala phambi kwendlu (Baztya). 

[When the bird has finished building, it clears away a “ yard ” in 
front of the nest.] 

The existence of this Bala is relied on to help the boys in finding the 
nest. When they put up a quail-finch, they look at once for the little 
clearing and find the nest on its verge, 

UkuBa siya harnba yaza yavuka siya yiBona xa iphuma endlwini ngoku - 
ngakhali , sazi ke kwa ngoko ukuBa iphuma endlwini. Phambi kokuBa uBone 
indlu yayo uya kuqale uBone iBala lendlu yayo (Blythswood). 

[If we are walking and the bird has risen, we know, when it emerges 
without calling, that it has left its nest. Before seeing its nest, one first 
sees its “ yard.”] 

Now, let us see the extraordinary uses to which this “ yard ” is put : 

Ithi iwakhuphele phantsi eBaleni amaqanda , imane idlalisa ng aw 
nenkunzi, iphinde iwafake (Baziva). 

[She brings her eggs out of the nest and lays them down on the play¬ 
ground, and is in the habit of having a game with them along with her 
mate, after which she restores them to the nest.] 

The game, as told in Pondoland, consists in the bird, after having 
extracted an egg from the nest, lying down on her back in her little “ yard M 
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and throwing the egg into the air with her feet and catching it again in her 
feet. 

It hi ke yakuqandusela imane iwadeka amantfontfo ayo efialeni lendlu 
yayo t iwadlalise ngamanye amaxefa. Imke ngoku iyokuwafunela ukutya. 
lthi yakuduya ifike sel' ekfozile ukuhlala kwawo , iwafunzele ke. Imane 
ukwenje njalo de akhule (St. Cuthbert’s). 

[After the eggs are hatched, she puts the chickens on the playground 
and sometimes plays with them. Then off she goes to find food for them. 
On her return she finds them sitting in a row and so she feeds them. This 
manner of procedure goes on till the young grow up.] 

Its cries. 

Various versions of its call are current among the young people : 

Xwexwexwe inene lo mntana litfhungctfhu (Mqanduli). 

[Surely this child is unreliable.] 

Xa itfholoza ngathi ithi : siphi isitya sendod'am ? (Blythswood). 

[When singing it seems to be asking : “ Where is my husband’s 
dish ? ” ] 

Ithi xa isiya kungena endlwini ikhale ithi : Siph' isitjhixo sam, 
y asikwetyesini .'"Mqanduli). 

[When on the point of entering its nest it calls out: “Where’s 
my key ? It’s not in the chest.’’] 

Ngumboxo boxo boxo boxo imbiz ’ endala ; usitvele ni isidudu 
sendod' am ? 

[It’s oval-shaped, the old pot; why did you eat my 
husband’s porridge ? ] 

Its Response to the Sirens. 

Another outstanding feature in the Native lore regarding this bird is 
associated with the callous way in which the boys kill it on its nest. 

Unonkxwe yintakana ethanda ukulala. Ubethwa lula ngamakhwenkwe 
azinge/ayo. Unengoma avunyelwa yona ngamakhwenkwe , khona ukuze 
alale fiamfiulale kakuhle. Ingorna yakhe ithi: Wu ! wu ! mhu ! mhu ! 
dathi Oakutjho alale unonkxzce (Nqamakwe). 

[The quail-finch is fond of sleep and falls an easy prey to the youthful 
hunters. He has a lullaby kept specially for himself by the boys. With 
it they lull him to sleep and easily kill him. Here is the lullaby reserved 
for him : Wu , wu ! Mhu , mhu ! As the boys sing the little fellow goes off 
to sleep.] 

The hunting-lullabies reserved for the quail-finch and sung as the 
hunters go round the nest differ in different localities. The following 
have been supplied by the Blythswood boys. 
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Quutrt (prolonged), quum ! seV ejUe> sel' ebolile ! 

[Sleep, sleep ! she’s fast asleep ! ] 

Koti kotwana , fwaba (or, fwababa) ihi. This is interpreted by the 
boys as equivalent to : “ It’ll do for us to catch you, we are not going to 
harm you ! ” The literal translation of this song remains unravelled. 

Nonkxwc bom ! nonkxwe bom ! [Nonxwe is the bird’s name, but 
the meaning of bom is unknown.] 

A Mqanduli boy gives yet another version : 

Ndilhixa ndiya kuyivingcela . “ Ngqu ngqu ngqu ngqu ngqu , akakhotta /” 
Ilale ncwaba ndiyibethe . 

[When I want to close the bird in her nest, I sing : “ Ngqu, she’s not 

there ! ” She falls sound asleep and I finish hei off with my stick.] 

Its foolish trust in mankind . 

No wonder that the quail-finch ranks as a stupid bird. A girl- 
cssavist writes of it: 

Yintaka esidjnge kakhulu. Ithanda uknenza indlu enkulu , umnyango 
ube mneinti . Ziflke iintjaba zayo ziyivingcele ngaphakathi ziyibulale. 

[It is a very stupid bird. It loves to make a big house with a tiny 
door ; and of course its enemies just close it in and kill it.] 

And a boy says of it : 

Yintaka emaka . 

[It is a bird that is so stupid as to be foolishly tame.] 

Its Parental Affection. 

A Baziya girl gives a reason for the big nest: 

Ayihlali yodwa endlwini yoyo , ihlala nenkunzi. Yintaka enobubcle 
kakhulu , kuba uthi usakuya apho izalele khona , ufike ikufitvula ifuna ukuku- 
krwempa. Kuthi, ukuba imazi ifile , inkunzi isale ituafukamela loo maqanda. 

[The female does not stay in the nest alone, but lives with the male. 
It is very fond of its young ; for, while you arc still approaching its nest, 
you will be aware of its pouncing on you in an effort to scratch you. 
Should the female meet with a fatal accident, the male remains at the nest 
and hatches out the eggs.] 

Pin-tailed Widow-bird. 

The male Pin-tailed Widow-bird, known popularly as the King of 
the Six, has in the Cis-kei no distinctive name, but is included with the 
Red-collared species under the name of ujobela. 

In the Transkei, however, it has a name of its own, which varies from 
tribe to tribe. Among the Bomvanas it is known as uhlakue ; among the 
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Pondomise and the Pondos as uhlekwe , with the alternative form among 
the latter of uhlcko. In Zululand, the name becomes inhlckwane or 
unhlekivane . 

Finches. 

In our western area, as far east as Butterworth and Clarkebury, the 
name preferred for the Cape Canary is umlonji; to the north and east of 
these places, the form favoured is ulonji , with the alternative spelling in 
part of Pondoland of ulonje . 

No other name has come under my notice in Kafraria, but in Zulu¬ 
land occurs the quite different name of umzwili or nmzwilili. 

At Umtata the name unotswitswitswi is applied to the Forest 
Canary (W. W. Roberts). This name, however, is generic ; and in other 
districts is widened to embrace other species of small seed-eating birds. 

From Fort Beaufort, to Clarkebury the Yellow-eye Canary or 
Geel Sysie bears the distinctive name of unyileyo. Strangely enough., 
this name was not found in any of the large number of bird-lists submitted 
to me in 1929 from Umtata, Qumbu or Pondoland. 

In the Umtata basin (W. W. Roberts) as also in part of Pondoland 
(Mr. Smith), the name in use for this species is unqhabc . 

In our western area Dr. Rein asserts that at Fort Beaufort the name 
indweza is undoubtedly applied to this species. 

For the Bully Seedeater I have heard at Pirie the name indwrza 
eluhlaza> but I am still without any distinctive name for this widely-spread 
species. 

The Streaky-Headed Seed-Eater loses its identity in the generic 
name of indweza. 

Buntings. 

The Rock Bunting, common on rocky hillsides, receives its ordinary 
name undenjenje [I did so.], as well as its Tembu name undenze ni [What 
have I done ? ] from its short, rough song. 

The Red-backed Yellow Bunting, or Itcho, bears the name of 
intsasay which seems to refer to the stripes on its head. 
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Neddikv .^7 

Nightjar .bO 

Oriole .7() 

Ostrich. h 

Owls . 58-60 

Oxpccker .Hh 

Parrot . 33 

Partridges . 38-39 

Pelican. & 

Penguin. 7 

Pigeons. 39-50 

Pipits .Id* 

Plovers (see Lapwings) 

Pratincole . . 38 

Puflfbacks .Ill 

Quail .39 

Quail, Button .33 

Quail-finch.122 

Rails .34 

Raven .82 

Reed-warbler, Great .90 

Robins.89 

Rock-mart in.73 

Rock-thrush.88 

Roller .03 

Rook .78 

Sandgrouse.38 

Sandpiper .30 

Sandpiper, Three-handed . . . . 36 

Saw-wing .73 

Sea-eagle .33 

Secretary .22 

Scdgc-w arblei s .90 

Seed-eaters.126 

Shrikes.107-112 

Snake-bird . 8 


Snipe .47 

Sparrow haw k . 36 

Sparrows .118 

Spoonbill .20 

Starlings .112-110 

Stonechat .89 

Stork, Black. 19 

White . 18 

Sunbirds (see 1 ioney-suckers) 

Swallows . 73 

Swee .122 

Swifts . 61 

Tern .3S 

Thrushes .88 

Tinker.09 

Tinky .92 

Tit-babbler.99 

'Pits .87 

Trogon.63 

Turkey.33 

'Turkey-buzzard .65 

Turkey, Wild (Bald Ibis) .. .. 20 

,, ., (Ground Ilornbill) 2 

Turtle-doves.50 

Vultures . . 22-25 

Wagtails .100 

Warblers . 90-98 

Waxbills .122 

Weaver-birds .119-120 

White-eyes.117 

Widow-birds.121 

Widow-bird, Pin-tailed . . 125 

Woodpeckers.70 

Wrcn-warblers .98 

Wren, Willow .90 

Zanzic.121 
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isA&iuktve, Cinnamon Jove, . . 53 

isAnchaphe, Stonechat, . . . . 86 

isAndlule , Nightjar, .60 

isAnxha , Buzzard, . 56 

is Anxule , = isiXuila , .63 

isAnzicili, Ant-eating chat, . . .. 86 

im litibaliy Wattled starling, .. 113 
i Baku , Long-tailed widow, .. 121 
umBamkfu, Cuckoo-shrike, . . .. 74 

Grey-headed bush-shrike, 112 

umBanf'aqiva, Dikkop, . . . . 4S 

u Bantom, White-bellied switf, .. 61 

isiBelu, Tambourine dove, . . . . 53 

uBoboyi, (a) Hoopoe,.64 

(b) Great grass warbler, 66 
iBulan, Wattled starling, .. 113 

umBolombini, Vulture, .. .. 22 

im Bumbo , Black-crow ned shi ike, 112 
i Boyi-boyi, u Buboyi (b) .. .. 66 

im Buzana, — uNumenyuku, .. .. 61 

uBantuanyana, Emerald cuckoo, 57 

umBcse , Yellow-throated fly- 

catcher, .100 

uBiktcc, Coucal,.58 

umBumvana, Laughing dove, .. 51 

umBomvnana , Red bishop, . . . . 120 

umCebulu , umCelu .lol 

urn Cel eke she, — i Celu .103 

uCeV ithafa , Courser. 48 

uCerizopholu , White-throated 

swallow, . 73 

uCelu, Pipit,.103 

umCelu, Wagtail.100 

i Cetjhu, — i Celu .103 

istChc”U, Stonechat, . SO 

uChclekivane, Laughing dove, .. 51 

isiChibijeje, - isiChukujeje, .. .. N7 

isiChu6ujeje , Chukujcje and Chulu - 

kujeje , Black tit, . S7 

isiCibilili, Ruddy waxbill.122 

umCishu, umCelu , 100 

uCofuza , Purple heron.10 

iCola, Fiscal flycatcher, .. . . 100 

ubuCubu, — isiCibilili .122 


uCumse, Red bishop,.120 

umCuani’cle, Bald ibis, . . . . 20 

/ Du da, Duck, .20 

uDcbeza , Nightjar, . 60 

in Dent'd, Delagorgue’s pigeon, . . 50 

in Den^e, Cinnamon dove, . . . . 53 

inD/amaduda, Bateleur, . . 33 

um Dlampuhu , Black-shouldered 

kite, .31 

in Dlandlukazi, Jackal buzzard, .. 36 

inDlant'd. Vulture, . 22 

inDlanyuli, in Dlanyuni and 

in Dlanyula, Bateleur, . . . . 33 
iDlasidudu, Red-eyed dove, . . 52 

i Dlayi-dlayi , Pied starling, .. .. 113 

in Dlazanyuni, Bateleur, . . . . 33 
inDlazi, Speckled mousebird . . 62 

uDl'ezinye, Fiscal, .107 

uDrihafe , Great stripe-breasted 

swallow, .73 

u Drutyeyi, Red-capped lark, .. 72 

isiDudu, Red-eyed turtle, .. .. 52 

uDuku , Pratincole, .48 

iDuputi , Baillon’s crake, .. . . 44 

in Dive, Blue crane.44 

inDzvediveze, Great reed-warbler, 60 
uDtvenya and uDivetya, Grass- 

bird. 90-61 

inDtveza , Canaries and Seed -eaters 126 
umDiveza, iKfeza, .120 

uFabele, Rock-martin. 73 

ii'efe. Roller,.63 

iFuba , Pelican, . 8 

iFubesi , Giant eagle-owl, . . . . 58 

uFukive, Coucal,.58 

umFundisi , (a) Pied crow . . . . 77 

(b) Raven,.82 

iGalioyi, Great grass-warbler, .. 66 

uGaga , Robin, .89 

uGa^a-sisi, Noisy lobin, .. .. 89 

umGanto, Sentinel rock-thrush .. 88 

um(Jce6elu, Wagtail.101 

umGcibilitfhane, Didric, . . . . 57 

inGcde, Honey-guide,. 70 
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inGcdlc, Cape H> catcher, .. .. 99 

uGvja and Gc/c, banner, . . . . 26 

uGija , Lazy grass-warbler, . . 97 

uGilonko, Heron,. 9 

uGitfha, — uG >ja, . 97 

iGiuit-"inn, (a) Sandgrouse, • • 48 

(b) Pied starling . . 113 
i(/iyo-giyo, Pied starling, .. .. 113 

isi (Jnbnduy Steppe buzzaid, . . . . 30 

inGodonizd, inGuamzdy . . . . 18 

umGodoziya inCJuarnza , .. .. 18 

isaGoloda and Golohoda, Steppe 

buzzard, . 30 

iGolomi and Golo-golo, Lmnic, .. 54 

isaGtmtmda, Black-shouldered kite, 31 

tnnGoqotigOy Oriole, . 70 

iGotyi , Blue-mantled flycatcher, 99 
inGqangqamut bumbo, Hadadah, .. 29 

i(Jqoza t 'Pinky, . 92 

i nGqi bitfhone, Pullback, .. .. Ill 

i(Jqubufu and Gqumusho, Boubou, 111 
isoGqukue, Cinnamon dove, . . 53 

/ Gqzvathizdy 1 <ongclaw, .. .. 104 

inGqzvoyimbd , Rufous-naped laik, 71 
in Gqwibifinic, Puff back, .. .. HI 

umGuphane , Black-crowned shrike 112 
iGuru, Yellow-breasted pipit, . . 103 

inGuza, Penguin. 7 

iGzcubaba and in(Jzvabaihma, 

Crows, . 77, 78, 82 

i Gzcaba/elungd, iLutigdleguabo, 50 

isiGiidta, Quail,.39 

iGwahuba and Gzvdfitbe, Pied crow, 77 

inGtVdjdy Red bishop,.120 

iCjivala-givdld ~iGolomiy .. .. 54 

iGuambi, Wattled crane.44 

inGuamzdy White stork, . . . . 18 

iGuangqo, Rufous-naped lark, 71 
i(jica;rg;:a, Pied crow, . . r . 77 

inGicartgiid , Pied starling.113 

inCJzvattgicone, White stork, .. 18 

uGzvaqa, inGuangqdy . 71 

tsiGtce, Red bishop, .120 

uGtvegzvegue, Terrestrial bulbul . . 88 

uGtvidi and iGzviti, Cormorant, . . 8 

inCJzvigtviy Pied starling, .. .. 113 

i Gzii ntsi, = isi 7 hengu ,.114 

isdGzvityiy Quail,.39 

uGxakzceni, Bar-throated warbler, 91 
tGxiydy Lapwing. 47 


iHaatiy I ladadah,.20 

iHafCy ? Bittern or Snipe.10 

ilicniy Crouned crane. 45 

ulleshc, ? Black-shouldered 

kite, .31 

ilfhoya, Lapwing, . 47 

isiliihi Olive pigeon,. 49 

iHlobonkomo, Swift, .61 

isilIlahlanCy ?Weaver,.119 

uHlakzce, Pin-tailed widow, .. 126 
uHlula-nyothi, Oxpecker, .. .. 110 

iHiangdy Vulture,.22 

isil/longu , Cuckoo-shrike, . . . . 74 

tH/dnkonio, Swift,.61 

u Hleb'ahafazi and u / f/ck'abafazi. 

Wood hoopoe,.64 

uHiekzv€y- uHfakur, .126 

uHiohlolotiguanCy PNightjar, .. 60 

iIlloko-h/okoy Weaver,.119 

iHlola-mzuldy Swift.01 

iHloloy Red-backed shrike.Ill 

illlunguluy Raven. 82 

illobe, Cape turtle, . 50 

iHobo-hobo % Weaver, .119 

isoflombo, Bishop, .120 

iHooboy Olive weaver, .. .. 119 

iHotyozana, Dove, 51, 53 

iHoye y Spurwing.21 

uHoyi , Rufous-napcd lark, . . . . 71 

isiHulma, Eagle,.32 

isillulu-huUty Spotted eagle-owl, 58 

u H uyiy = uti oyi, .71 

iTonisi, Goose, . 21 

ubul'epe, Wader,.46 

il'ulumentCy White-bellied swift . . 61 

iTzidbabd. Raven,.82 

uTzvoboyi, Rook,.78 

uniTzceqa, Cormorant,. 8 

it Jejune, Paradise flycatcher, .. 99 

umjeke-jeke, Corncrake, .. .. 44 

umJeninengUy Trogon,.63 

iJiyankoniOy Swift, .61 

ujizuy Wren-warbler,.98 

ujobela. Widow -bird, .. . . 121,125 

tijojo. Red-collared widow, .. 121 

ijubdy Pigeon, .49 

injubantendeley Olive pigeon, .. 49 

ijubantotidoy bruit pigeon, .. .. 49 
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inKankane , Hadadah. 20 

iuKanku , Black crested-cuckoo, 5(i 
iKha/ioyi, Great grass-warbler, .. 96 

i Khahlangubc, iK/ialakandla , . . 88 

iKhalakamUa , Terrestrial bulbul, 88 
ifiKhalu-khalu , Korhaan, . . . . 46 

uKhele , Khefe , Khetjhc , Limner, 26 
uKhetfhe lornlanibo and uKhe- 
tjhana, Small hawks. .. 36 

uKholo , Hawk, .28 

/ Kholonjane , Malagas,. 8 

urn Kho/uane, Crowned hornbill, 68 

iKholnase, Flamingo,. 20 

isaKhomba, (a) Bishop*bird .. 120 

(b) Red-shouldered widow 121 
isi Khombazana, Green-spotted 

dove,. 52 

isiKhura and inKoiatia, Owl, . . 58 

mK/iosi, Eagle, .32 

untKhuf ungUy Wood hoopoe, . . 64 

iKIiumttha , 'Trumpeter hornbill, 68 
Khuabatba, Raven and Tied 

crow,. 77, 82 

i Khun fu fie, Pied crow, . . . . 77 

/’ Kliualifiobe, Red-eyed dove, . . 52 

uKhxealimanzi , Black-headed 

heron,. 8 

isaKhuatfha , Partridge, . . .. 38 

iKhteebufa, Bulbul, .87 

isaKhuehle , Natal francolin. . . 38 

iKhuelu *matveni , Rock-thrush .. 88 

isi Khtcenene , Parrot, . 54 

iKhuezi , = isi Thengu .114 

/.*/ Kfauu-kfauu, Steppe buzzard, 36 
isiKfctfhane and Kfdyane, 

Familiar chat,.89 

iKfeza, Spectacled weaver, . , 120 

uniKfo, Oriole, .. 76 

uKlebe, Black-shouldered kite, .. 31 

iKleledwane, Cuckoo-shrike, . . 74 

iKokolofiti. Heron, . 9 

iriKonjane , Swallow, . 73 

inKoviyarui, Black-shouldered kite, 31 

inKovu, Bokmakiri, .Ill 

nKuku, Domestic fowl.61 

isiKutu-kuru, Bar bet,.68 

i Kuakzeini , 'Turkey, . 43 

inKuali, Red-necked francolin, . . 38 

inKtvaza, Sea-eagle, . 33 

inKtviti , Green bulbul, . . . . 87 


iLauda, Egret, . 10 

uni Lila, Red bishop, .120 

iLongue, Egyptian goose, . . . . 21 

untLonji, Canary,.126 

iLoue, (Longue, . 21 

uLubisi, (a) Black-shouldered kite, 31 

(b) Pallid harrier.37 

i Lungaleguaba, Black crested- 

cuckoo, .56 

uwLunguana , Black-shouldered 

kite, .U 

isiLuangangu/io , Black vulture, . . 22 

uMaufdiufu, Red-eyed dove, . . 52 

uMabalana , Secretary, . . .. 22 

uMabal'engtee, Black-anil-yellow 

bishop, .120 

uMagoloda, Steppe buzzard, .. 36 

uManddangeni, ..37 

uManatnla, Noisy robin, . . . . 89 

uMangquashi , Rutous-naped lark, 71 
uXiantetie-ntebana, Mathebcni and 
Mathebe-thefieni , Kestrel, . . 25 

uMasengakhoth' idolo, Jacana, . . 46 

uMehiu-mukhuht , Spotted eagle- 

owl.58 

uMehluane, White-eye, .. .. 118 

uMphungeniy Hairier,. 37 

uMvila, Le Vaillant’s warbler, . . 96 

isi Nagogu, Bar bet, .68 

iNeede, Neddikv,.97 

iNchaphe , Stonechat,. 89 

iNchunchu and iNcuineui , Honey- 

sucker, .117 

iNcinifiOy Ostrich. 6 

uXdenjenje and uNdense ni , Rock 

bunting, .126 

uXdlunkulu, Sparrow, .. 118 

uSdoju , Purple heron, . . 10 

uXdozela and iXduazela, King¬ 
fisher, .63 

umNdtvezay- iKfeza .120 

uXdyola, White-Hanked flycatcher, 99 

iXene . Pied Crow, . 77 

amaXgaba-tigaba, Sea-birds, . . 48 

iXg'ang'ane, Hadadah, . . .. 19 

uXgcede, Warbler, . 97 

uXgcuze, Wren-warbler.98 

iSgcwangufie , Pelican,. 8 

iXgekle, Egret, .10 
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iNgi/ikingci, Forest weaver, .. 120 
iNgoluattc and iNgoqo, Button- 

quail, . 13 

iNgq^Bc, Sparrow, .. .. 118, I2(> 

UtnNgqaBc, Flycatcher, .. .. 09 

iNgqanga and iXgqungqnlUy Batc- 

leur,.33 

uNg</etnf>e, Spike-heeled lark, . . 72 

nmNgqithiy Giant bustard, . . .. 43 

utttNgqu , U> Terrestrial bulbul, . . 88 

tb) Black-crowned shrike, 112 
u m Xgquphaue , Black - cr o w n ed 

shrike, .112 

iNgqnangi , B a k ha k i i i,.Ill 

uNgqnafi, Rufous-naped laik, . . 71 

/ Xgudndu, Ground hornbili, . . 05 

tNgzccraiie t Black-shouklered kite. 31 

iNgxnngeziy Warbler,.07 

uNgxenge, fa) Warbler, . . . . 07 

(b) Hooded weaver-finch, 121 
iXgxetige and iNgxettgesi Quail- 

finch,.122 

uNgxengezi, Wat bier, .. .. 07,08 

uNgxitnde, Ground woodpecker, 70 
uNh/ehzcane, ulf/ekzve .. .. 125 

umNkenkenke , Laughing dove, . . 51 

uSkombu$e t Namaqua dove, . . 53 

iNkotyeni , Buff-streaked chat, .. 80 

iNkqc , Vulture, .24 

iNkqo , Egyptian vulture, . . . . 24 

isiNkqolamthi , Woodpecker, . . 70 

uNoba/a , Secretary, .22 

uNobotigoza, Vulture,. 24 

uNoBetiyuku ,- uNotnetiynhUy .. 01 

uNocel'izapholo, White-throated 

swallow, . 73 

uNocofu , Black stork,. 10 

uNogoIntilethe , White stork, . . 10 

uNogqaza, — i (Jqaza .02 

uNogufntm , Penduline tit, . . . . 87 

uNohlazatia , Collared honeysucker 117 

uNonjefc, Wader, . 46 

uNokhoBoyi , Goliath heron, . . 10 

uNokhuthukdy Laughing dove, .. 52 

uNoluiBiH and Xolu ilui/ui , Dab- 

chick, . 8 

uNomagoli and Natnagntii , 

Sparrow .118 

uNomakhzeane , Sedge warbler, . . 00 

uNomukhiu’Zima , Sea-eagle, . . 33 


uNotnaJ aldana, Saw-wing, .. .. 73 

uNomanyuku uNomenyuku , ,. 91 

uNomapluInna, Dusky Ik catcher, 100 
uNomnsJunni, Puflback, .. Ill 

uNonumcni , Rock-thrush.88 

uNombotnhiya , Penguin, . . 7 

uNotne, Bush-warbler. 01 

uNomenyuku , Green-backed bush- 

warbler, .01 

uNommckUy um(\fu, .101 

uNomnketikenke , Laughing 

dove,.51 

uNomntan'ojayu , Black cuckoo, . . 57 

uXotupcmranOy Coot.44 

uNomt shekel she, Honey-guide, . . 7* * 

uNotnyay /, Rook, . 78 

uNomi/nane, Sparrow,.118 

uNotutyoldy = uNdy<flay .09 

m Xungedle ,^-inG edle ,.00 

uNongqangay Had ad ah,. 20 

uXonguBetidfda and Notign Bende, 

Rock mat tin, .73 

uNongnerana , B1 ack -sh m; 1 d cr ed 

kite,.31 

uNonkqaviy Coot,.44 

uN’oiikxzve, Quail-finch.122 

uXonqatie, (a) 'Pinky .02 

(b) White-rumped swift, 01 

uNonteBana, Kestrel,. 25 

uNonyattfembi Dabchick, . . . . 8 

uNotizui, Fantail Warbler, . , . . 02 

uXoqandilatiga (a) Anvil-bird, .. 09 

(b) Fantail warbler, 92 
uNoqandulaiuiy Fantail warbler, . . 01 

uNoroxibntyiy Red bishop, . . . . 120 

uNosibiiy Secretary . 22 

uXothentezOy Tern, .48 

uXothoyiy (a) Willow wren, .. 90 

(b) Penduline tit, . . . . 87 

uXotsui tszvi ts7ci, fa) Waxbill, .. 122 
(b) Canary, .. 120 
uXonambtiy Noieambo, and Note a - 

tiibu. White stork, . 18 

uNoieambUy Wattled starling, .. 112 
uNozcdtigd, White stork, .. .. 18 

u Nox iviVimpukUy Black-shouldcr- 

ed kite.31 

uNoyenge , White stork, . . 10 

uNozalizitiguettya and uSozayizi - 
nguenya, Goliath heron, . . . . 10 
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isiNqafiane, White-Hanked Hv- 


catcher, .99 

umNqanyqandolo, Ground wood¬ 
pecker, .70 

iNqatha , Three-handed sand- 

plover, .46 

iXqathane , Collared honeysucker, 117 

isiSqauana , iXchaphv . . . . 89 

uXqhafie and uXqhatyana . 

= iXgqafie .1 IS, 126 

iNqhanqholn, Dikkop,.48 

iNqilo , Longclaw,.103 

lunNqUy — umNgqu, . • . . 88,112 

umNqundu/uthi , Wader, . . . . 47 

u.Xtamnvania, Cape turtle, . . 30 

nXtloyile, uNtlnyiyn , Cape 

kite, .28 

uXtloyHisa, Dabchick,. 8 

uXt/oyiyd , Sea-gull, .48 

umuXts7L'i, — umS7a\ .88 


iNtfiyane and iXtsiyane , Waxbill, 122 
uXtfo, Black eagle, .32 


iXxanxadi, Fiscal, .167 

iXxhdnxhosi, Secretary, . . , . 22 
iXxtvenyc, ■-uXonkxnr, .. •• 122 

iXyakfini, Glossy starling.Il l 

uXyileyo, Canary, .126 

imPangele y Guineafowl, . . 40 

uPhalane , Vulture, . 23 

uPhendu, Greenshank,. 46 

iPhengempe, Anvil bird, .. .. 69 

iPhenydne, Sparrow, .US 

uPhezukamkhmtOy Red-chested 

cuckoo, .35 

umPhishdmanzi , Cormorant, . . 8 

i Phot luce, Bulbul, . 87 

isiPhunyu-phungu anti isiPhungu- 

mangatiy Crested hawk-eagle. 33 
imPofaz(ma y = uWomhu .. .. 133 

imPundulUy Lightning-bird, . , 2 

iQaf'xithult’y Uufous-naped lark, 71 

inOatunw , Kingfisher, . . 63 

iOaqo/o, Wattled crane, . . 43 

isiOawtiney^iNvhaphCy . . . . 89 

u(Jhi mnyqofe, Hammerhead, 11 

iOhintsi and iOhwintsi, Fantail 

warbler, .92 

iQoliOy Wailing warbler, 96 

umQokolOy Oriole, . 76 


isiQophamuthi , Woodpecker. . . 70 

uQume , Grass-warbler, . . 97 

uniQuayini, Sparrow hawk. 36 

iSakafiuUiy Long-tailed widow, .. 121 

uSemagice6e t Barbet,. 68 

i Sente, Bustard, . 45 

uSifiag7L'efiVy Woodpecker, . . 70 

umSimpofu , Grey cuckoo-shrike, 74 
uSittagogo, Baihet, .. .. .. 68 

uSinya, Cuckoo-shrike, , . . . 74 

Hi So-Ionizi, Raven, . 82 

uSnmheshe t — uHeshe .. 31 

iSorni, Red-winged starling, .. 115 

ufiuSukus7cane t Waxbill.122 

untStviy Thrush,. 88 

uniSicinkofie t Grey cuckoo-shrike, 74 

inTakakaziy Hen widow-birds, etc. 121 
inTahonnnja , Forest weaver, .. 120 
inTaka yamadoda , ventpi and 

yotfhaOdy Bateleur,. 33 

inTaka ye mvuhiy Ground Hornbill, 66 
inTaka yeenyosi, Iloneyguide .. 69 

inTdkazandy inTakakazi, .. .. 121 

in'J'ak'enihila s Puflfback .. .. Ill 

inTdkezuliiy Lightning-bird, .. 2 

inTakoBusi , Honey-guide, . . , . 69 

in'Tak'nndiloy Red bishop, . . . . 120 

iiiTdmhdtianCy Kestrel, .. 23 

inTdtmnjdy Emerald cuckoo, . . 37 

inTendekn'anvy bruit pigeon, , . 49 

inTendele, Parti idgc,. 38 

inTengu, Fork-tailed drongo, . . 73 

in Tended fid. Square-tailed drongo, 73 
inTetheng7vane, Wattled starling, 113 
nThefie-thefiana, Kesttel, .. .. 23 

uThefmdney Hammerhead, .. .. 11 

isiThengu and Thenenengu , Black- 

bellied starling, .114 

umThcthi , (a) Cuckoo-shrike, . . 74 

(h) Shrike,.112 

/ Thihmgo % = in Tdkananja , . . .. 120 

um Phintiy Cape turtle,. 50 

u'Thuthuldy Sandpiper. 46 

Hi Tima, 'Trumpeter hornbill, . . 68 

in'PifianVy Red-capped lark, . . .. 72 

iTitihhuya, Lapwing,.47 

in PidHa-mkhosiy Bateleur, . . . . 33 

in'TlahlaknatiCy Spectacled weaver, 120 
tnTlandlokaziy Jackal buzzard, .. 36 
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irtTlava, Honey-guide, 70 

inTlek'a6afazi , Wood hoopoe, . . 64 

inTlintiyoya , Lapwing, . . . . 47 

irtTlolamvula, Swift, .61 

in Trutyatie, Red-capped lark, . . 72 

inTsasa , Bunting, .126 

inTsasana , Pipit,.103 

in TsedeBa, Wattled starling, .. 113 

inTsekane , Tern,.48 

uTsekn'ane t = uThektvatte .11 

umTshivovo, Red-faced mouse- 

bird .62 

uTsiki-tsiki, Blue waxbill, .. .. 122 

inTsikizi , Ground hornbill, .. 65 

uTsoyiy Orange-breasted waxbill, 122 

inTfatfhongOy Trogon,.63 

inTfayigumphu y Forest weaver, . . 120 

i Tfhafele, — i Tyafele y .90 

i siTfhisane y Black-shouldered kite, 31 

iT/hit/hi, Grass-bird.90 

iTfho6a lehafe y Crested hawk- 

eagle,.33 

inTfiliy Red-faced mousebird, .. 62 

inTu6ane &nd Tutyane , Red-capped 

lark,.72 

tnTuktvane, White-eye, .. .. 117 

inTungunonOy Secretary.22 

iTyafohy Black-bellied starling, 114 

uTyelebekileni , Bulbul,. 87 

iTyhafele , Bush-warbler, .. .. 90 

uVe , Paradise flycatcher, .. .. 99 


u VeV emaXkhoseniy Laughing dove, 52 


umVetnve and Ventfane, Wagtail, 100 


umVokontfi , Fan-tailed sedge- 

warbler, .90 

isa Vu, Tambourine dove, .. .. 53 

iVu6a (a) Pelican, . 8 

(b) Button-quail ». .. 43 

iVukazana , Green-spotted dove, 53 

iVukuthu , Rock pigeon, .. .. 49 

uVuze, Grass-bird, etc. .. 91, 96 

i Vuzi , Darter, . 8 

uWambdy Pratincole,.48 

uWambu, Wattled starling, .. .. 113 

uWtli Green bulbul.87 

iWondey Cormorant, . 8 

isiXaxadefa , Buff-streaked chat, .. 89 

iXhalangdy Vulture, .22 

umXheli and Xhomi , Fiscal, .. 107 

uXomoyiy Kingfisher,.63 

isiXula and Xtvila, Kingfisher . . 63 

isiXula ’masele, Spoonbill, etc., . . 20 

umXtcagele y Bald ibis,. 20 

isiXwila 'masele y Waders, etc. . . 46 

isaXtvuldy Kingfisher,.63 

uZavohy Nightjar, .60 

isiZenze } Zinzi, etc. Rail.44 

iZifiantongdy Fruit pigeon, . . . . 49 

uZiph' iintombiy Emerald cuckoo 57 

iZu6d y Olive pigeon.49 

iZuBantondOy Olive pigeon, . . . . 49 

umZwiliy Canary.126 























